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Travel in California 
A Suggestion ~ 


Pickwick offers a highly de- 
sirable way of traveling to 
points in California. Modern, . 
luxuriously appointed motor 
coaches, frequent daily 
schedules, and lowest fares. 
And, too, you see more of the country—going by Motor 
Coach. 


PICKWICK STAGES 


and an Invitation ~ 


Make the new Pickwick Hotel 
your headquarters while in 
Northern California. 200 
spacious rooms, all outside 
exposure, each with bath. 
Moderate rates. Near every- 
thing in San Francisco. Home of Pickwick radio station 
KTAB. 
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Overland Monthly 


the Editor Views 


63 YEARS OF PUBLICATION SERVICE 


In this modern age it is seldom that a 

business, however well established, sur- 
vives so long. And in those rare instances 
where a business or commercial enterprise 
continues over a period of three score years 
or more, there are generally changes in name 
or in character. It is gratifying therefore to 


realize that the Overland Monthly is now 
swinging along in its sixty-third year. 


Gr tis mode years is a generous span. 


When, with clear vision for the future, a 
group of men and women back in 1868, de- 
cided to launch a literary magazine on this 
coast, the project was looked upon by many 
with doubt and misgiving. Even Francis Bret 
Harte who, by common consent, was the log- 
ical person to assume responsibility of editor- 
ship, hesitated long lest there could not be 
found those qualified to contribute to the 
pages of the new publication. 


The history of the Overland Monthly is, in 
fact, the history of the State. The story of 
the choosing of the name for the magazine 
rivals in interest the most compelling fiction. 


The title “Overland Monthly,” has become a. 


tradition. The story of how the grizzly bear 
happened to walk out upon the cover of the 
first issue of the magazine in July, 1868, there 
to hold his ground through all subsequent 
issues to the present day, is a theme that might 
well be dramatized. And if proof were needed 
to show Bret Harte a man of vision worthy a 
modern industrial leader and captain of indus- 
try, as well as the story-teller supreme, literary 
searchlight and editor of rare power, we have 
but to note on the cover of the first issue of 
the magazine, immediately following the name 
“Overland Monthly,” the suggestive sub-title 
which reads: “Devoted to the Development 
of the Country.” That slogan, symbolic of the 
purpose and ideals of the magazine, still stands 
on the title page of the Overland. 


Are what a galaxy of men and women 
have, from those early days down to the 
present, shared in the glory of the Overland 
Monthly or assisted through its pages in the 
upbuilding of the West. Hardly a westerner 
now known to national or international literary 
fame who has not had a part in the Overland 
tradition as contributor, staff-worker or editor 
—men and women known in the realm of 
letters, science, industry, education, state-craft, 
economics, politics, and finance. 


In 1868 there were few journals of general 
circulation. The day of the monthly magazine 
had not arrived. It required daring to strike 
out into the uncharted literary western waters. 
In the East there were such magazines as 
still hold their own—Atlantic Monthly, 
Harper’s, Scribner’s, and a few others. Soon 
the Overland Monthly was accepted along 
with these dignified journals and became al- 
most as well known in England as on this side 
of the Atlantic. 


1931, there will be brought to 
Overland Monthly readers, as heretofore, 
interesting fiction and the romance and glamor 
of the “early days.”’ The change and develop- 
ment of the country from pastoral and agri- 
cultural to industrial activities, the rapid growth 
of manufacture, commerce and transportation, 
the swelling population of cities, and the econ- 
omic and social significance of these move- 
ments will likewise receive attention through 
informative articles by well-known writers. 
The subduing of the desert, the construction 
of huge irrigation projects, the building of 


_ modern highways, the revival of mining, the 


development of agriculture, lumbering, fish- 
eries and manufacturing in all its branches are 
matters about which information is eagerly 
sought. 


The Pacific Coast has become the front door 
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of the continent. Our contacts with the Orient 
and lands across the Pacific hold much of in- 
terest because of increased trade relations. 
Mexico, Central America, South American 
countries, Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
Australia, and the islands of the Pacific pre- 
sent important problems in commercial rela- 
tions, in foreign exchange, in travel, and in 
matters of political significance, as well as those 
educational and racial in character. The mar- 
velous scenic attractions of the Pacific Area 
have as yet been inadequately exploited. 
Climatic values, and possibilities for the sports- 
man and out-of-door enthusiast, and he who 
seeks relaxation in regions where wild life and 
game are plentiful, furnish themes of first 
importance. No fiction is more gripping than 
the vivid portrayal of the development and 
utilization of waterpower. The opportunities 
afforded here for industrial growth and for 
investment and business building are attract- 
ing keen business interests and investors the 
country over. The discoveries of science, the 
engineering achievements, the growth of the 
literary atmosphere, the progress in success- 
ful government, and the advances in sound 
educational doctrine are here at their best. 


ALIFORNIA and the Pacific Area are rich 

in natural resources—petroleum, water- 
power, timber, and varied minerals. Few pres- 
ent-day problems are more pressing than the 
timely development, proper conservation and 
economic use of these resources. Conservation 
of our human resources is likewise important. 
Thrift in its broader aspects is justly claiming 
attention—the use of by-products, saving of 
the waste, wise expenditure of money, safe and 
productive investments—discussion of these 


matters will be given leading place in the 
columns of this publication. The magazine 
speaks officially for the California Association 
for Education in Thrift and Conservation on 
problems important equally to home, school, 
and business world. 

The Pacific Area is the theatre of world 
thought and action,—political, cultural, finan- 
cial. The Overland Monthly serves as the 
medium by which there is brought to the think- 
ing man and the thinking woman, knowledge 
of these and other great regional and world 
movements. It would seem that the sub-title 
of the Overland Monthly could well be ex- 
panded from that originally suggested by Bret 
Harte, and mentioned earlier in this editorial. 
The title in full might read: “Overland 
Monthly—devoted to the cause of literature, 
conservation, thrift and safe investments, and 
the development of the country.” 


Tt Overland Monthly, as the only literary 
magazine of general circulation in the West, 
has a duty to perform in preserving the tradi- 
tions—historic and literary—of this Pacific 
Coast and Pacific Area. It has a duty to per- 
form in passing forward our literary and social 
inheritance and in helping to create a higher 
standard of letters and a more complete citizen- 
ship. It has as well a duty in bringing to the 
readers of today the best in all that pertains to 
modern scientific achievement, to industrial 
progress; to commercial greatness; to produc- 
tion, manufacture, trade, distribution, trans- 
portation; to our scenic attractions; to art and 
music, sports and pastimes; to home building; 
to conservation of resources; to economic 
stability; to financial independence, and to cul- 
tural and spiritual accomplishments. 


WELCOME GOVERNOR ROLPH 

O UR California Legislature is in session and 

James Rolph Jr., 27th Governor, is in 
the Chair. We give him welcome. The press 
is generous in suggestion and criticism. We 
express the hope that there may be fewer 
measures passed than in any session in recent 
years. And should the Legislators become am- 
bitious in this direction, the veto should be 
applied vigorously by the Governor. 


WHAT ARE THE ESSENTIALS? 
Inaugural Message of Governor Rolph 

is replete with sound pronouncements on 
issues of prime importance. He advocates 
ample financial support for schools and be- 
lieves more attention should be “paid to fun- 
damentals and less to non-essentials.” The 
Governor is sound in his contention. But who 
today is wise enough to determine what are 
fundamentals and what non-essentials. 
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The Pacific Railroad was completed by the driving of the golden spike at Promontory, 
Utah, May 10, 1869. Participating in this historic event, as shown in the photograph 
taken at the time, are seen Leland Stanford, then Governor of California and President 
of the Southern Pacific; Vice-president Durant of the Union Pacific, and other notables 
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Congressional Reapportionment 


ENSUS taking goes back to 
‘ ancient times. Prejudice 
against census taking existed 
in early days which has persisted 
into modern times. In 1712 it was 
necessary to discontinue on ac- 
count of this prejudice a census 
which had been begun in New 
York, and in 1753 fear was ex- 
pressed in the British House of 
Commons that a census would be 
followed by “some great misfor- 
tune or epidemical distemper.” 


Early census taking was based 
on military or taxation needs. 
The modern census, however, 
has taken an entirely different 
direction. In this country it is 
specifically provided in the law 
governing the census that the in- 
formation obtained can not be 
used by any other department of 
the government. 


The only constitutional reason 
for our census is to find the basis 
for representation in Congress. 
The Constitution demands a re- 
apportionment after every decen- 
nial census. With the exception of 
the reapportionment after 1800, 
every one including 1880, showed 
a loss of Congressmen for at least 
one state, and several times for a 
number of them. The next three 
were arranged so that no state 
lost. After 1910 it was felt that 
the House of Representatives had 
reached a workable limit for size. 
Hence, when the 1920 figures 
showed that on that basis a num- 
ber of states would lose, these 
states were strong enough to pre- 
vent the reapportionment de- 
manded by the Constitution. This 
Opposition continued until the 
last Congress, which enacted a 


By GUY C. MILLER 


law putting the matter into the 
hands of the President and the 
Secretary of Commerce, if the 
change is not made by March 4 
of the year following the enum- 
eration. 

We have witnessed in the last 
ten years “the greatest population 
movement in history, which has 


Mr. Miller, many years a resi- 
dent of Palo Alto, was enumerator 
in charge there for the last census 
and has ever since been making a 
special study of the’ census. He 
has given a number of talks be- 
fore the service and women’s 
clubs, and writes with an adequate 
background of study and experi- 
ence. His article appearing at the 
time the California State Legisla- 
ture is in session is most timely. 

—Editor. 


changed the environment, cus- 
toms, and living standards of 20,- 
000,000 people.” This movement 
was of course much greater over 
the 20-year period, and it is the 
change of two decades, rather 
than of one, on which we must 
make the readjustment. Thus we 
find that the refusal to reappor- 
tion after 1920 presents a num- 
ber of very curious situations, 
such as New York gaining 3,500,- 
000 people in 20 years with 2 
new congressmen, and Texas gain- 
ing fewer than 2,000,000 and 
getting 3 congressmen. Pennsy]- 
vanias gain was 50,000 more 
than that of Texas, yet it loses 2 
members. 


These anomalies are to be ex- 
plained partly by the raising of 
the apportionment factor from 
211,877 to 280,762, making it 
necessary for a state to gain prac- 
tically a third in population to 
retain its former delegation. This 
makes the computation one of 
percentage rather than of abso- 
lute figures, and involves the 
“major fraction” method. By the 
latter a state is entitled to an ad- 
ditional representative if its popu- 


- lation has an excess of more than 


half of the number of the frac- 
tion. Thus Ohio, with 22 con- 
gressmen, has a population of 6,- 
639,837, which entitles it to 23 
with an excess of 182,311, or 
more than half of the fraction, 
giving it 24. Ohio’s 22d member 
was gained in 1910 by a mere 111 
people over the fraction in use. 


In our present situation only 
three states will gain more than 2 
congressmen, Texas getting 3 and 
Michigan 4. California’s gain of 
9 is so remarkable that it has 
caused comment the country over. 
No other state ever gained so 
many at one time except Virginia, 
which was given the same number 
after the first census in 1790. 
Taking the 20-year period for 
comparison, only Massachusetts, 
Ohio, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania ever gained 9 or more in 
two decades; their heavy increases 
were all before 1840, and both 
the two last-named afterwards 


lost. 


| growth has 


been recognized, and we have 
known in a general way that most 
of the increase was in the south; 
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but only the census could reveal 


the truth and back up the claims 


of the south with definite figures. 
Immediately the question arises, 
what is the south? 


For years we have been hear- 
ing of the “eight southern coun- 
ties,’ Santa Barbara, Ventura, 
Los Angeles, Orange, San Diego, 
Imperial, Riverside, and San Ber- 
nardino. The south is now claim- 
ing Kern, and with some justifi- 
cation, since much of Kern’s 
trade goes to Los Angeles. But 
soon as we admit the south to the 
San Joaquin Valley, trouble be- 
gins. There already appears a 
possibility of Kings and Tulare 
being included in the southern 
reapportionment scheme, and 
Kings has thus early registered a 
protest against being taken from 


- its valley neighbors. 


For comparison in this article 
these eight counties with Inyo 
and Mono are considered the 
south. Los Angeles already con- 
trols the former and will soon 
own much of it by outright pur- 
chase, and the city is now reach- 
ing into Mono for its water. These 
two counties are part of the elev- 
enth congressional district and 
belong to this region topograph- 
ically. 


The south shows a steady popu- 
lation gain as compared to the 
north, both by cities and counties. 
Of the first 25 cities in 1890, 17 
were in the north, with 84 per 
cent of the total population. Most 
of the 25 were villages with only 
10 above 10,000; two of these in 
the south—Los Angeles and San 
Diego. The 25 included Napa, 
Marysville, Petaluma, San Rafael 
and Woodland, all below 5,000. 
Some of these cities appeared 
among the 25 but once, as did 
Grass Valley later, others not 
more than three times, as Santa 


Rosa, Redlands, and Venice, the 
latter being at the bottom of the 
list in 1920 and annexed to Los 
Angeles before the last census. 


In 1900 the south advanced to 
22.5 per cent of the total of the 
first 25 cities; in 1910 this was 37 
per cent, and in 1920 the scales 
were approaching an even bal- 
ance, with the south showing 45 
per cent and Glendale appearing 
for the first time. 


This year the south takes the 
lead, with 59 per cent, and has in 
the list two cities, Huntington 
Park and Inglewood, which were 
only villages in 1920, and one, 
Southgate, which did not exist 
10 years ago. The rapidly grow- 
ing southern cities have displaced 
from the 25 leaders, besides those 
previously mentioned, Santa 


Cruz, Eureka and Vallejo. 


The urban trend is shown by 
46.7 per cent of the total state 
population in the 25 cities in 
1890, which had grown to 49.1 
per cent in 1900, 54.5 per cent 
in 1910, 56.9 per cent in 1920, 
and is now 57.5 per cent. Also 
the first 25 cities have long since 
outgrown the village class. In 
1900 there were 10 above 10,- 
000; in 1910 only three were 
under 10,000; in 1920 all were 
over 10,000 and 12 had more 
than 20,000; while this year 
only 2 are under 20,000, and 11 
have over 50,000, with 5 beyond 
100,000. 


The same trend is shown in the 
counties, beginning with 1870, 
when the south had 6.1 per cent 
of the total state population. This 
percentage advanced steadily to 
8.6 per cent in 1880, 17 per cent 
in 1890, 20 per cent in 1900, 
31.9 per cent in 1910, and 39.5 
per cent in 1920, with again a 
clear majority in 1930 with 51.9 
per cent. 


Overland Monthly 


T must not be understood from 
the above that the north has 
not been growing—the contrary 
is true. It is simply that the per- 
centage of growth in the south 
has been greater. It seems to have 
escaped general notice that the 
north has registered a growth that 
would have been remarked at 
once had it not been for the phe- 
nomenal gain in the south. Of 
the cities of over half a million 
only Los’ Angeles and Detroit 
gained more in percentage than 
San Francisco’s 31 per cent. And 
Northern California’s gain of 
nearly 31 per cent was exceeded, 
outside of the state’s own growth, 
by only two states, Florida and 
Michigan. 

Losses have been reported for 
only three cities, Vallejo, Napa, 
and Chico. The first two were 
affected by the large temporary 
increase of war workers at Mare 
Island, as was also Solano Coun- 
ty, which barely held its own with 
a gain of 42 people. Chico is suf- 
fering from too heavy a growth 
in 1920, when its jump from 
3,750 to 9,339 was one of the 
notable features. Since then it has 
lost an important industry. In ad- 
dition it is possible that in 1920 
the rule that students at educa- 
tional institutions must be counted 
at their permanent residences may 
not have been enforced as well as 
it undoubtedly was this year. But 
in the race of the cities none can 
afford actually to lose population. 
Vallejo has dropped from 18th 
to 31st place, and Chico, 27th in 
1920, has now dropped out of 
the first 50. 

All the county losses have been 
in the north except Inyo, which 
has been affected by the Los An- 
geles water situation. Mendocino 
and Glenn unexpectedly showed 
losses, both due to industrial de- 


(Read further on page 14) 
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Spanning the Continent 


INETY-EIGHT years ago, 
the editor of a humble 
Michigan weekly, the “Ann 

Harbor Emigrant,” dreamed of a 
railway spanning the American 
continent, and dared, under the 
title of “Something New,” to tell 
the public his vision—with exten- 
sive apologies for even suggesting 
such a fantastic scheme! In that 
tiny pioneer printing office there 
was born that day a thought that 
later was to make the Pacific 
States a land of fabulous wealth 
and limitless possibilities. For with 
that unique dream began the pro- 
longed political and engineering 
battle which finally terminated in 
the Union Pacific Railway. 


Within three months after the 
appearance of the “Emigrant” 
article, Dr. Samuel Barlow, a phy- 
sician of Granville, Massachus- 
setts, had caught the vision and 
was interpreting it in vivid terms 
in the Westfield “Intelligencer.” 
Then followed a flood of articles, 
essays and satires, and Congress- 
men, ever looking for figures of 
speech, began to use the theme 
for harmless flights of oratory. 
But Senator Thomas H. Benton 
of Missouri capped them all and 
set his hearers giggling when he, 
in a St. Louis speech of 1844, 
prophesied that most of his audi- 
ence would live to see Asiatic 
commerce speeding over the 
Rocky Mountains by rail. 


And Thomas Benton was right. 


The time came when 20,000 Irish- 
men sang “‘no sugar in your tay” 
as they laid the steel trail westward 
over plains and mountains; and 
10,000 silent Chinese coolies 
forged their way eastward from 


By CARL HOLLIDAY 


the Pacific over the Sierra Ne- 
vadas to meet them—and the 
daring, most dramatic deed in the 
history of transportation was ac- 
complished. Born in derision, 
nursed in animosity, brought to 
fruition in a day of national dis- 
ruption and rebellion, it will stand 
for all time as an example of what 
far-seeing vision and unyielding 
perseverance can do. 


Asa Whitney, who ruined his 
fortune and his life in its behalf, 
declared in 1845: “You will see 
that it will change the whole 
world, .. . allow us to traverse the 
globe in thirty days, civilize and 
Christianize mankind, and place 
us in the center of the world, com- 
pelling Europe on one side and 
Asia and Africa on the other to 
pass through us.”” He was laughed 
at. And yet, a quarter of a cen- 
tury later, Benton pleaded that 
the road “be adorned with its 
crowning honor, the colossal 
statue of the great Columbus, 
whose design it accomplishes, 
hewn from the granite mass of a 
peak of the Rocky Mountains, 
overlooking the road, the moun- 
tain itself the pedestal and the 
statue a part of the mountain, 
pointing with outstretched arms 
to the western horizon, and saying 


to the flying passenger, “There is 
the East! There is India!’ ” 


For years the enemies of the 
“monstrous” project of such a 


steel highway dubbed it the Co- 
lossus of Rhodes; but at length 
one of its friends put them to 
shame with the assertion that it 


was the Colossus of Rail-Rhodes! 


And indeed there were times dur- 
ing the 30 years of debate over 
the proposed Union Pacific wnen 
the Colossus came dangerously 
near tumbling down upon the na- 
tion and crushing it. 


In 1835 Hartwell Carver of 
Rochester, New York, pinning his 
faith to action rather than to 
newspapercontributions, appealed 
to Congress to grant him a per- 
petual charter for a railway and 
telegraph line from Lake Michi- 
gan to San Francisco, with huge 
land grants and the privilege of 
buying eight millions of acres of 
public land at $1.25 per acre, to 
be paid for in railroad bonds. 
When Carver guaranteed a five- 
day trip from New York to San 
Francisco, with 16-foot sleeping 
cars and separate dining cars, 
Congress simply ignored him as a 
harmless lunatic. 

But despite sneers and satires, 
Union Pacific affairs would not 
be passive. In 1838 the citizens 
of Dubuque, Iowa, led by John 
Plumbe, met for consideration of — 
a plan to build a railway to the 
Pacific. Two years later Plumbe 
went to Washington with a me- 
morial from the Wisconsin legis- 
lature asking for the construction 
of such a road, the appropriation 
of alternate sections of public 
land from the initial point to the 
Pacific, the formation of a $100,- 
000,000 stock company, with 
200,000 shares of $500 each, 
payable in instalments of twenty- 
five cents as needed by the com- 
pany, and the laying of 100 miles 
of track per year until the railway 
should be completed..So bitter 


was the opposition of Southern 
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Congressmen, who, saw in this 


another scheme to extend anti- 


slavery territory, that the me- 
morial was scarcely given a decent 
hearing. 


=. came Asa Whitney, the 


great-hearted, great-visioned 


‘New York merchant, who so zeal- 


ously flung his fortune and his 
soul into the battle for the project 
that he was dubbed far and wide 
an unbalanced fanatic. Between 
1840 and 1850 he literally bom- 
barded Congress with memorials. 


“T have undertaken this mighty 
work,” he declared, ‘‘because. I 
know some one’s whole life must 
be sacrificed to it.” His plans 
startled all who heard them; $65,- 
000,000 was to be the cost of the 
path of steel, but the sale of pub- 
lic lands along the road would pay 
the charges. Whitney was to own 
the line until it began to pay run- 
ning expenses, and then it was to 
be placed under Government con- 
trol with the understanding that 
all profits were to be used for na- 
tional education and other public 
activities. The nation was to grant 
to the road a tract 60 miles wide 
from Lake Michigan to the Pa- 
cific—an area “bigger than all of 
New England,” as one down-East 
Congressman declared. 

Whitney, however, kept ever- 
lastingly at it, and in March, 1850, 
the House Committee on Roads 
and Canals favorably reported a 
bill granting him a 200-foot right- 
of-way from Lake Michigan or 
the Mississippi to any point on 
the Pacific, and a strip 60 miles 
wide the full length of the road at 
a charge of ten cents per acre. 
With the completion of any 
ten miles of railway he would be 
permitted to sell five miles of the 
preceding ten-mile tract; but 
should the sale exceed 72 cents 


per acre and thus exceed the cost 


of the ten miles of railroad just 
finished, then the Government 
should hold such excess moneys 
for use where land was less valu- 
able. With the road completed the 
Government would hold all un- 
sold land as a pledge that Whit- 
ney would operate the road con- 
tinuously for ten years. None but 
a Congressmancould havethought 
out such an intricate financial 
measure. But the prize was mag- 
nificent, and possibly Whitney 
would have been the first Amer- 
ican billionaire had not Congress, 
again through the opposition of 
Southern members, adjourned 
without action. 


Whitney was enthused with this 
near-success. He held great meet- 
ings in all the principal ‘cities. 
Frequently the assemblies were 
broken up by mobs of Irish- 
Agrarians, who wished the public 
lands divided among the homeless 
of Europe, and repeatedly Whit- 
ney was forced to flee from the 
stage through a rear exit. 


Then, too, whenever a memorial 
on the subject reached Congress, 
the same Benton who was later to 
plead for the railroad statue, was 
on hand to oppose the petition. 
He saw in any such activity avast 
expansion of the North and the 
downfall of slavery. In 1849, when 
it seemed that at last Congress 
was to give the project an oppor- 
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tunity, he introduced a deadly 
rival bill for the construction of a 
“National Central Highway from 
St. Louis to San Francisco. 


— Benton won. On April 1, 
1852, the Senate Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads 
reported a measure providing for 
the sale of lands to Whitney to 
build a railway not north of Mem- 
phis and reaching California by 
way of the Rio del Norte. The 
North would never have consent- 
ed to such a route; it was the 
“knockout” blow to Whitney. He 
had wasted his fortune upon his 
dream; he spent his last years sell- 
ing milk in Washington. 

The years 1850-1860 were to 
be a period of terrific battling for 
advantage by the North and the 
South. In 1845 Texas entered the 
Union; in 1848, through treaties, 
the Pacific Coast of the United 
States was suddenly extended 
three times its original length; the 
South was itself reaching toward 
the coast just as the North had 
long seen itself reaching toward 
Oregon and Washington. The 
struggle now centered on the 
eastern terminal of the road. 
Statesmen and capitalists declared 
that the Union Pacific should 
never be built until that initial 
point was settled definitely. 

Various great sectional and 
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financial interests now entered the 
conflict. The New England and 
New York group were naturally 
for a Northern terminus so as to 
pour Western commerce into the 
North Atlantic. The St. Louis 
group, headed by Benton, de- 
manded a terminal on the lower 
Mississippi. The Tennessee and 
Arkansas group declared for 
Memphis. Charleston, South Car- 
olina, led by Colonel Gadsden, 
urged the building of a line from 
that city to the Pacific. Even 
young Texas petitioned Congress 
in 1849 for a right-of-way from 
the Rio Grande to the Pacific. 


And back of it all was—the 
negro. How far would this pro- 
posed railway expand or curtail 
slavery? For if slavery was to in- 
crease, it must be to the West and 
Southwest. Southern leaders, es- 
pecially Benton, were determined 
that if the Union Pacific were not 
of the South it should not exist 
at all. State-right leaders, like 
Mason of Virginia, declared they 
would never vote for a railway 
under Government control. So 
much for the gigantic project as 
late as the spring of 1853. 


BUT public opinion was aroused ; 
the Congress of 1853 felt com- 
pelled to make some sort of show- 
ing. The National Topographical 
Engineers were allowed, therefore, 
$150,000 to make surveys for a 
“practicable and economical route 
for a railroad from the Mississippi 
River to the Pacific Ocean.” 
Twenty years of ceaseless en- 
deavor had brought only this. 
By 1854 it became clear that 
the Alleghanies and the Rockies 
did not offer insurmountable diff- 
culties and that since steel rails 
could be laid through several sec- 
tions of these mountains, it made 
little difference, from an engineer- 
ing standpoint, where the eastern 


terminal of the Union Pacific 
should be. Hitherto only the 
waterways east of the Mississippi 
had been considered. Then, too, it 
had been discovered that the soil 
of the Northwest was better suited 
for immediate cultivation than 
that of the Southwest; emigration 
was pouring Northwest; the ab- 
sence of deserts in that section 
made railway building far cheaper 
than in the Southwest. The North- 
ern element suddenly began to 
feel perfectly at ease about the 
ultimate growth of the Union 
Pacific. 


Then, in February, 1855, Sec- 
retary of War Jefferson Davis 
submitted to Congress his final 
report,in eleven vast volumes, on 
the surveys—the whole simply 
showing what everybody already 
knew: that there were a half-score 
excellent routes to the Pacific. 

Up to 1853 the general idea 
had been that this must be a Fed- 
eral project. But the growing com- 
mercial sharpness of New England 
and New York had produced nu- 
merous individuals and corpora- 
tions willing to undertake the 
construction at their own risk, 
provided sufficient land grants 
were forthcoming.Benton declared 
in Congress in 1854 that “‘a pri- 
vate company has become the re- 
source and the preference.” Up 
went the usual cry, however, 
against “Wall Street influence,” 
and until well into 1856 nothing 
was accomplished. 

In 1856 both Democratic and 
Republican Conventions placed 
in their platforms the statement 
that a railway to the Pacific was 
a national necessity, and Buchan- 
an, in his inaugural address, de- 
clared that “under the war-mak- 
ing power Congress may appro- 
priate money for the construction 
of a military road through the ter- 
ritories of the United States.” By 
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1857 sectional feeling in Con- 
gress was foreshadowing war; a 
railroad not giving advantage to 


the South was simply impossible. 


Ts matters drifted until June 
24, 1862, when, with most of 
the Southern representatives of 
course absent, there was pushed 
through Congress a bill for the 
construction of a road with the 
Eastern terminus “‘a point on the 
one-hundredth meridian... between 
the south margin of the valley of 
the Republican River and the 
north margin of the Valley of the 
Platte River, in the Territory of 
Nebraska.” The prize for the 
completion of the line was to be 
probably the richest in the history 
of man. A “Board of Commis- 
sioners” of 158 individuals, with 
five additional members appointed 
by the Secretary of State, was to 
open the sale of stock. 


As soon as 2,000 shares had 
been sold and ten dollars per 
share paid in, the Commissioners 
were to turn over the fund to 
duly elected directors. The road 
was to receive every alternate sec- 
tion of land for ten miles on each 
side of the track the entire length 
of the route, and the Treasury 
was to issue to the railroad 30- 
year bonds amounting to $16,000 
for each mile east of the eastern 
base of the Rockies and west of 
the western base of the Sierra 
Nevadas, $48,000 per mile for 
150 miles west of the eastern base 
of the Rockies and 150 miles east 
of the western base of the Sierras, 
and $32,000 for each mile inter- 
vening. The Central Pacific Rail- 
way Company, a California organ- 
ization, was authorized to build on 
the same terms from the Pacific to 
the eastern boundary of Califor- 
nia, to meet the Union Pacific, 

(Read further on page 20) 
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Real People Mark Stories 


ARK TWAIN, it is gen- 
M erally known, drew on 
his boyhood experiences 
for the characters and incidents 
of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn. Mark Twain also drew from 
real life the characters of all his 
other stories. One of the most in- 
teresting characters pictured by 
Mark Twain was Colonel Sellers, 
who figures in The Gilded Age 
and The American Claimant. 
Concerning Colonel Sellers, Mark 
Twain says: “My mother’s favor- 
ite cousin, James Lampton, fig- 
ures in The Gilded Age as Colo- 
nel Sellers. Many persons have 
regarded Colonel Sellers as a fic- 
tion, but they were mistaken. I 
merely put him on paper as he 
was; he was not a person who 
could be exaggerated.”’ 

Mark Twain goes on to say 
that when he was on a lecture 
tour with George W. Cable, 
James Lampton called on him. 
Cable was in the adjoining room 


at the time. When he had greeted 


By LAURENS D. MASON 


Lampton, Mark Twain went into 
Cable’s room, telling him to listen 
to what the man outside had to 
say. When Lampton had gone, 
Cable called out, ‘“‘That was 
Colonel Sellers!” 


Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn have been mulled over so 
often in the magazines and news- 
papers that the important charac- 
ters are popularly recognized. It 
is interesting to note, however, 
that the minor, as well as the im- 
portant characters and incidents 
were drawn from real life. Bran- 
der Matthews says, “Mark de- 
scribed to me his method of work 
in writing Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn. He declared 
that there was no episode in eith- 
er of these stories that had not 
happened to himself or to one 
or another of the boys whom he 
had known.” Albert Bigelow 
Paine, Mark Twain’s biographer, 
also testifies to the identity of the 


Mark Twain’s Mother 


characters and incidents and gives 
many of the details. 

Although Mark Twain seems 
never to have stated the fact, a 
student of his life and writings 
cannot escape the conviction that 
the character of Joan, in the 
novel Joan of Arc, was a com- 
posite picture of his wife, his 
mother, and his daughter Susy. 
It is possible he did not realize 
that he was following his usual 
custom and drawing upon the 
characteristics of real people for 
his picture of Joan. The book is 
dedicated to the wife of the 
author. 

As illustrative of the fact that 
Mark Twain had his wife and his 
mother in mind when he was 
writing about Joan of Arc, note 
the descriptions of the heroine of 
the novel in comparison with 
what he tells us of these two. 
There are not many such de- 
scriptions, but they are the vitally 
important ones, and they are star- 
tlingly alike in detail and phrase. 


Joan of Arc 


“@HE admitted that the indictment was 

sound, that Satan was utterly wicked and 
abandoned, just as these people had said; but 
would any claim that he had been treated 
fairly? A sinner was a sinner; Satan was just 
that, like the rest. . . . But who prays for 
Satan? Who in eighteen centuries has had the 
common humanity to pray for the one sinner 
that needed it most . . . his being the first and 
supremest need, he being among sinners the 
supremest?”’ 


“ A LL the race of dumb animals had a 
friend in her. By some sign the home- 
less, hunted, bedraggled, and disreputable cat 


recognized in her at a glance the born refuge 
(See first column, next page) 


“== HEN who gave these poor creatures their 

home? God. Who allowed them to play 
there all these centuries and found no fault 
with it? God. 

“Then she finished with a blast at the idea 
that the fairy kinsmen of the fiend ought to 
be shunned and denied human friendship be- 
cause salvation was barred against them. She 
said that for that very reason people ought to 
pity them to make them forget the hard fate 
that had been put upon them by accident of 
birth.” 


ey AU the outcast cats came and took up 
with her, and homeless or unlovable 


animals of other kinds heard about it and 
(See second column, next page) 
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and champion of his sort—and followed her 
home. An imprisoned creature was out of the 
question—my mother would not have allowed 


a rat to be restrained of its liberty.”’ 


Olivia Langdon Clemens 


“H ER judgments of people and things were 
sure and accurate. Her intuitions almost 
never deceived her. In her judgments of char- 
acters and acts of both friends and strangers, 
there was always room for charity, and this 
charity never failed. 


: Ss HE had the heartfree laugh of a girl. It 
came seldom, but when it broke upon 
the ear it was as inspiring as music.” 
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came, and these spread the matter to other 
creatures, and they came also. . . . She was 
hospitable to them all, for an animal was an 
animal to her, no matter about its sort or 
social station; and as she would allow of no 
cages, no collars, no fetters, but left the crea- 
tures free to come and go as they liked, that 
contented them.” 


Joan of Arc 


- S HE has the seeing eye. . . . Joan was there 

five minutes, and neither spoke with them 
nor heard them speak, yet she marked them 
for men of worth and fidelity, and they have 
confirmed her judgment.” 


ars A LAUGH like the laugh of old days, 
the impulsive free laugh of an untrou- 

bled spirit, a laugh like a chime of bells. . . .” 
‘She laughed her pleasant laugh; her merry 


carefree laugh; the laugh that rippled so buoy- 
antly from her lips and made old people feel 


CLEMENS was twenty 
at the time Mark Twain wrote 
Joan of Arc. Her large, dark 
eyes, noticeable even from her 
babyhood, were her most striking 
characteristic. 

It is, in turn, by Joan’s eyes 
that Mark Twain describes her in 
the novel. He says, “‘Joan’s eyes 
were deep and rich and wonder- 
ful beyond anything merely 
earthly. They spoke all languages 
—they had no need for words. 
... Yes, at all times and in all 
circumstances they could express 
as by print every shade of the 
wide range of her moods. In 
them were hidden floods of gay 
sunshine, the softest and peace- 
fullest twilights, and devastating 
storms and lightnings.”’ 


Among the many incidents 
which Mark Twain drew from 
real life were those pictured in 
The Gilded Age, which he wrote 
in collaboration with Charles 


Dudley Warner. Mark Twain 


young again to hear it.” 


contributed the first part of the 
story, which is an account of the 
migration of the Hawkins family 
from Tennessee to Missouri, and 
their adventures on arrival. The 
Hawkins family were obviously 
the Clemens family, who moved 
from Tennessee to Missouri be- 


fore Mark Twain’s birth. 


‘The Tennessee land, that gro- 
tesque white elephant, was a real- 
ity to the Clemens family, as it 
was to the Hawkins family of the 
story. Mark Twain’s father pur- 
chased some 75,000 acres of Ten- 
nessee land for about $4000. For 
years his family struggled to pay 
taxes on it, and it was always the 
will-o’-wisp from which fortune 
might come. 


Albert Bigelow Paine says that 
the account of the migration in 
The Gilded Age was written from 
descriptions supplied by Mark 
Twain’s mother and his brother 
Orion. In describing the wreck of 
the steamboat Amaranth in the 


story, Mark Twain uses the same 
incidents and phrases as used else- 
where in telling about the wreck 
in which his brother Henry lost 
his life. Almost all the other inci- 
dents in Mark Twain’s part of 
The Gilded Age may be identi- 
fied by a study of his life. 


One might go on interminably 
listing the sources for other char- 
acters and incidents from Mark 
Twain’s stories. Noel Raingues- 
son, of Joan of Arc, for instance, 
was a true picture of Twain’s old 
friend, Steve Gillis; Captain 
Wakeman, who commanded the 
vessel in which Mark Twain re- 
turned from California, became 
the original for Captain Saltmarsh 
in The American Claimant, and 
also for Captain Stormfield, of 
“Captain Stormfield’s Visit to 
Heaven.”’ 


Others of Mark Twain’s stories, 
such as A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court, Pudd’nhead 


(Read further on page 27) 
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Congressional Reapportionment 


(From page 8) 


pression, the former in lumber 
and the latter in rice. Alpine has 
shown a loss ever:since the county 
was formed except in 1890. Cala- 
veras and Mariposa are the others 
registering losses. The latter has 
suffered from loss of territory 
several times since its formation 
as one of the largest counties, but 
both have fluctuated; both, how- 


ever, have lost steadily since 1900. 


Eleven northern counties which 
showed a loss in 1920 have gained 
in the last decade, namely, Siski- 
you, Modoc, Shasta, Trinity, 
Lake, Sierra, Nevada, El Dorado, 
Amador, Tuolumne, and Mono. 
Of these Nevada and El Dorado 
have lost steadily since 1880, and 
Lake, which has been losing since 
1890, now has the largest popu- 
lation in its history. 


Is there not evidence here for 
a possible swing of the pendulum 
back to the north? Several forces 
are working in this direction, such 


_as the completion of the Victory 


highway across Utah and Nevada, 
giving automobiles direct access 
to Northern California. Figures 
show that already, even in a poor 
year, the number of cars entering 
by the Nevada gateways has in- 
creased 60 per cent, and it is well 
known that tourists are prone to 
settle in any part of California 
which they see first. The water 
situationis rather more favorable 
in the north, and the mining in- 
dustry seems to be in a more 
favorable position than for some 
time. 


IVISION of the state into 
congressional districts, now a 
complicated problem, was at first 
quite simple. In fact there were 
no districts for some time. The 


two congressmen granted the state 
upon admission to the Union 
were chosen at large until 1864. 
By then we had another member 
and the state was made into 
“northern,” “middle,” and “‘south- 
ern’”’ districts. Ideas of north and 
south were different then as San 
Francisco was included in the 
southern district, which without 
some such addition would have 
lacked considerable of having a 
sufficient quota. 


A fourth member gained after 


1870, made in 1872, a district of 
San Francisco by itself. Two add-- 


ed by the next census divided San 
Francisco, part of the city in 1883 
being put with San Mateo, Santa 
Clara, and Santa Cruz counties. 
Thus for a time San Francisco 
really had two congressmen, 
though later Santa Clara County 
had the outside member for a 
number of years. 


Distribution of population has 
caused illogical arrangements of 
districts several times, especially 
after the 1890 census, which gave 
us a seventh member. At that 
time Los Angeles County was in- 
cluded with other coast counties 
extending from Santa Cruz down. 
The rest of the south was joined 
with all the San Joaquin Valley 
counties except San Joaquin 
County. Some mountain counties 
were joined with valley counties, 
others with the remaining coast 
counties. 


The addition of an eighth con- 
gressman in 1900 made a better 
arrangement and gave Los An- 
geles County a member by itself. 
But a precedent was then estab- 
lished of joining two San Joaquin 
Valley counties with the south, 
which also included San Luis 
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Obispo. Other valley counties 
were added to Santa Cruz, San 
Benito, and Monterey, and some 
of the Sacramento Valley coun- 
ties were put with three coast 
counties. 

A difficulty of the present divi- 
sion, one of the most logical we 
have ever had, is well illustrated 
by Congressman Free, who tells 
his colleagues that his district is 
as long as from Washington to 
New York and half-way back. To 
the Easterner this sounds like an- 
other “California story.”” Com- 
menting on this a San Francisco 
newspaper said that when Mr. 
Free comes home to campaign all 
he has to do is to run like a jack- 
rabbit, and talk oranges in the 
south, beans in the middle, and 
prunes in the north. 

It is not the purpose of this 
article to make suggestions for 
the new alignment, but it must 
be noted that Los Angeles Coun- 
ty, with two congressmen, is re- 
vealed by the census as having 
almost exactly a population sufh- 
cient for 10. This means that it is 
now and has been for some time 
seriously under-represented. Thus, 
of the 9 new congressmen, 7 must 
go to the south, as the eleventh 
district has had sufficient growth 
to gain another member. Of the 
2 left for the north, Alameda can 
easily get one if joined to Contra 
Costa. San Francisco will have a 
fraction left to add to other coun- 
ties for a new district. The real 
difficulty will come in a rearrange- 
ment of the interior and coast 
counties. 

As this article is written, a live- 
ly campaign is on for the speaker- 
ship, with both the incumbent, 
Edgar C .Levey of San Francisco, 
and Walter J. Little of the south 
claiming the victory. The fight is 
over reapportionment, the south 

(Read further on page 27) 
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Some the Romance Fremont 


LD MONTEREY was 
excited, on tiptoes to 
greet Fremont. ‘What 

an eye!”’ So a Britisher described 

him, a Britisher ashore in Mon- 
terey off His Majesty’s flagship 

the “Collingwood,” whose 80 

guns trained on the 

possession of Califor- 
nia, Fremont had been 
the means of muzzling. 

That was July 19, 1846, 

when Fremont with his 

scientists, sharpshooters 
and Delaware Indians 

—most of whom had 

never seen the sea or 

an Englishman — rode 
wearily into Monterey, 
dressed in fringed 
buckskins, their rifles 
slung over the pom- 
mels of their saddles. 

They comprised the fa- 

mous topographical 

expedition which had 

been really a military 

reconnaisance. 
‘““What an eye!”’ 

Comes to mind seeing 

the heroic bust of Fre- 

mont just completed 
by Austin James, Peb- 
ble Beach and Pasadena 
sculptor. This was ex- 
hibited for the first 
time April last at the opening of 

Olvera street, the original Los 

Angeles Plaza, after its recon- 

construction, in the Avila adobe, 

once Fremont’s temporary head- 
quarters. Fremont’s extraordinary 
compulsion of personality found 
expression in his eyes, blue be- 

neath black brows, eyes with a 

vigilant awareness nothing es- 


By 
ELEANOR MINTURN JAMES 


caped, from a stir betraying am- 
bushed Indians circling camp, to 
the minutiae of plant life of prai- 
rie, mountain, desert or valley. 


<= 


GENERAL JOHN CHARLES FREMONT 
Photo from the volume, “A Man Unafraid,” published by 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 


To this slender, wiry man of 
French descent, explorer, astron- 
omer, surveyor, of graceful man- 
ner and noble forehead, who 
would dare anything at any time, 
never taking the easy way, we 
owe the possession of California. 
He and a few others at Washing- 
ton had vision. They saw Califor- 
nia’s future. They met opposition. 


Daniel Webster and others who 
were set against the annexation of 
Texas and fearing trouble with 
Mexico, at that time described 
California as “‘a sandy strip of 
land along the Pacific with here 
and there an oasis of fertile soil 
offering no inducement 
to settlers except the 


| fine harbors indented 


on the coast.” But Fre- 
mont succeeded in kin- 
dling the country to an 
appreciation of that 
land they considered 
valueless, so that when 
in 1846 he came to 
California a second 
time he had definite, 
though private, instruc- 
tions from the govern- 
ment at Washington to 
get California by hook 
or by crook, using every 
“changing circum- 
stance”’ to foil England. 

The goose hung low. 
Du Mofras, a French 
traveler out here said 
that California would 
fall to which ever na- 
tion would send in 200 
men and a man o’ war. 
It did. Fremont with 
his sharp shooters 
turned up in the Sacra- 
mento Valley “accidentally” and 
in the nick of time. Fremont gave 
support to the American colon- 
ists, who harrassed, were being 
expelled from California by 
Micheltorena with his soldier- 
criminals in a successful revolt 
which shook off permanently 
Mexican authority. The settlers 
were powerless. without the assist- 
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ance of Fremont and his men. 
The famous Bear Flag was raised 
at Sonoma. Commodore Sloat 
raised the American Flag at Mon- 
terey purely on the strength of 
Fremont’s success in the north. 
So Fremont, “‘gambler on circum- 
stance,” had turned the trick. 
California fell to us, not to Eng- 
land. 


It was a close call, too, because 
one Father McNamara, an agent 
of the English, had secured from 
Mexico a grant of land for 3,000 
British families which would give 
them “all the lands from the Bay 
of San Francisco to the San Ga- 


briel Mission near Los Angeles . 


on, the length of the San Joaquin 
River, the river and the Sierra 
Nevada being the boundaries.” 
The day the deed was to have 
been delivered the American 
Flag was raised and the deal was 
frustrated. 


IOGRAPHERS tell us of how 

Fremont was later made the 
virtual ruler of California, how 
he was subsequently court-mar- 
tialed and then reinstated, how 
he ran for president, and ‘all the 
dramatic reversals of a breathless 
career. But somehow in the pic- 
ture of the historic figure we lose 
sight of the personal Fremont. 
This is to be regretted as there 
was a halo of romance about this 
man who, in line of duty, habit- 
ually braved death from starva- 
tion, scalping, thirst and freezing. 
He mapped the trails that today 
are followed by our railroads and 
highways. Fremont was an invet- 
erate romanticist. He engaged in 
dangerous exploits more for their 


romance than for their impor- 


tance. He yearned to be the first 
to drink from nature’s “unwon 
springs,” to scale the peaks un- 
attained by other explorers. 

He was a child of a romantic 


union. His mother, the beautiful 
Anne Beverly, a descendant of 
Washington, fell in love and 
eloped with the handsome French- 
man, Fremont’s father, whose 
pupil she was. The elder Fremont 
enroute to America had been cap- 
tured by the British and sent as a 
prisoner of war to the West In- 
dies, where he had eked out his 
prison allowance by weaving bas- 
kets and painting frescoes for 
wealthy homes. Fremont’s pious 
mother — previously unhappily 
married to an irascible old man, 
Major Pryor, forty-five years her 
senior—was very happy with her 
French husband. They led a gyp- 
sy life traveling about the South 
studying the Indians, always wan- 
dering. At a temporary stop in 
Savannah, Georgia, their son, 
John Charles Fremont, was born, 
to grow to be like his father, a 
nomad, a student of Indians and 
a romanticist. 


John Charles Fremont’s own 
marriage echoed his father’s. As 
a promising young lieutenant in 
the navy—he was teaching math- 
ematics — Fremont fell in love 
with a young intellectual, the 
most charming girl in Washing- 
ton, the seventeen-year-old daugh- 
ter of the senator from Missouri, 
Hon. Thomas Benton. It was 
love at first sight with them both. 
On account of their youth her 
parents separated them for a year. 
Fremont, who never took no from 
a man or circumstance, eloped 
with her—and was quite forgiven 
by the Bentons who were then, 
and always afterwards, devoted 
to him. 

This was his second romance. 
At the University of Charleston 
as a youth he interrupted bril- 
liant undergraduate work by neg- 
lecting his studies. He cut classes 
regularly. He was spending won- 
derful days gunning and picnick- 
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ing in the woods with a Creole 
family, which had been rescued 
from the massacre of Santa Do- 
mingo. He loved the eldest 
daughter, the beautiful Creole, 
Cecilia. He wrote “only seven- 
teen and I was passionately in 
love.”” He was expelled from the 
university for “inattention and 
insubordination.” But warnings 
about misspent days and ruined 
career worried him not at all. As 
he said he was “‘careless of con- 
sequences and regardless of dis- 
cipline.” He was glorying in 
youth and love. He was living 
days “that went by on wings,” 
which in beauty were never dupli- 
cated for him. The recollection 
of those unreflecting days lived 
with him always and colored his 
fascinating memoirs. 


These memoirs are unflagging- 
ly entertaining. They are a nar- 
rative of a romantically hazardous 
life. He dictated because he found 
that writing with pen and ink in- 
hibited. His sense of the dramatic, 
of understatement and contrast 
are everywhere apparent, even in 
such chapter headings as “De- 
tained By Indians,” “Excessive 
Fatigue, No Food and Ill,” ‘““Good 
Humor, Laughter and Song,” 
“Dried Worms for Food,” “Catch 
a Meditative Naked Indian.” 

Fremont had the imaginative 
eye of the artist. He saw plant 
and insect life with the feeling of 
a poet as well as the analysis of 
the scientist. Because he knew 
wild flowers and giant trees they 
were his friends. His experience 
was the richer for them. He knew 
the name of almost every plant, 
flower and tree. 

Fremont read eastern minarets 
and domes into limestone forma- 
tions. He named San Francisco’s 
harbor Chrysopolae, Golden Gate, 
for the same reason that the har- 

(Read further on page 25) 
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A Visit to Dickens’ Birthplace 


Dover and the Isle of Wight 

is exceedingly interesting, 
and one of its most interesting 
places is number 393 Commercial 
Road, Portsmouth, where Charles 
Dickens first saw the light on the 
7th of February, 1812. 

We came to a row of six brick 
flats of two stories and groups of 
chimneys at frequent intervals. 
On the top of one of the middle 
flats is written in large gold let- 
ters: 

“Charles Dickens born here, 
February 7, 1812.” 


A narrow hallway which con- 
tains books and pictures of Dick- 
ens, leads to what was once the 
drawing room, now full of pic- 
tures and cases. What attracts 
at once is a huge volume bearing 
inscription, in large gilt letters, 
the following: 

“We admirers of the genius 
of Charles Dickens, recognizing 
the great service he rendered by 
his works to the whole English 
speaking race,inscribe our names 
in the book in grateful testimony 
on the occasion of his centenary: 
George R.I. Louise Margaret 


To South of England near 


Mary Arthur Frederick 
Alexandra Westmorland 
Victoria 
Arthur 


Close at hand is a large card 
which lists the places where Dick- 
ens lived, with the dates: 

“48 Doughty Street, London, 
1836-1839 
Devonshire Terrace, Lon- 
don, 1839-1851 
Tavistock House, 1851-1859 
Gadshill Place, Rochester, 
1859-1870.” 


By CYRIL CLEMENS 


There is in this room a copy 
of every book which has been 
written about Dickens. Many of 
them are inscribed by the authors, 
notably Chesterton’s book and 
that by Frederick G. Kitton. 


From the ““Tempest,” by 
Charles Dickens 
As we struggled on, nearer and 
nearer to the sea, from which this 


‘mighty wind was blowing dead on 


shore, its force became more and 
more terrific. Long before we saw 
the sea, its spray was on our lips, 
and showered salt rain upon us. 
The water was out, over miles 
and miles of the flat country ad- 
jacent to Yarmouth; and every 
sheet and puddle lashed its banks, 
and had its stress of little break- 
ers setting heavily towards us. 
When we came within sight of 
the sea, the waves on the horizon, 
caught at intervals above the roll- 
ing abyss, were like glimpses of 
another shore with towers and 
buildings. When at last we got 
into the town, the people came 
out to their doors, all aslant, and 
with streaming hair, making a 
wonder of the mail that had come 
through such a night. 


t 


In the back room on the first 
floor are sold things of interest 
to lovers of Dickens. Some excel- 
lent pictures of him are to be had 
on penny post cards; and on an- 
other card the author’s advice to 
his son written on October 15, 
1868, which begins as follows: 

“Whatever you do keep out 


of debt and confide in me. If you 
ever find yourself on the verge 
of any perplexity or difficulty, 
come to me. You will never find 
me hard while you are manly 
and truthful—I most strongly 
and affectionately impress upon 
you the priceless value of the 
New Testament and the study 
of that book as the unfailing 
guide in life. Deeply respecting 
it, and bowing down before the 
character of our Saviour, you 
cannot go very far wrong, and 
will always preserve at heart a 
true spirit of veneration and 
humility.” 


There are countless plates and 


‘dishes with any of Dickens char- 


acters on them. 


Then up a narrow stairway to 
the room above the drawing room 


where Dickens was born. It is a 


moderately sized chamber with 
windows facing busy ““Commer- 
cial Street” which is now full of 
street cars, automobiles, and hur- 
rying pedestrians. Like the draw- 
ing room downstairs, this room is 
filled with cases, and the walls are 
covered with pictures. At one end 
there was a marble mantel which 
holds a good bust of the great 
author. Hanging on the chimney 
side is a pencil drawing of the 
author by the famous illustrator 
“Phiz, Hablot K. Browne.” This 
is signed by the artist and auto- 
graphed by Dickens. It shows a 
young man full of life and vivac- 
ity, and of keen enjoyent in a 
delightful world. It is the best 
picture of Dickens that I have 
ever seen. The facsimiles of this 
picture is often reproduced in 
(Read further on page 21) 
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Connecting the chain of 21 Missions from San Diego on the South, to Sonoma on 

the North, was the El Camino Real—The King’s Highway. Where once the devoted 

Padres walked on lonely trail, now automobiles dash back and forth over the finest 

highways in the world. On the page following are the notable lines entitled 
“El Camino Real,” by the gifted poet, Rowena Field 
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ROWENA FIELD 


and sympathetic were her songs by pen and voice. 

Endowed by nature with a fascinating personality, 
sweet and gentle disposition, and capacity for literary, 
artistic and cultural values, she early shaped her educa- 
tion to the development of those powers that brought 
her to public attention and appreciation. 

The passing of Rowena Field at her Los Angeles 
home, on November 24, last, saddened multitudes of 
friends and admirers and took from the literary and 
dramatic field one who charmed and delighted thou- 
sands through her poems, her dramatic presentations 
and lectures. As a dramatic critic and, in her platform 
work, she was at her best. Her negro dialect was a means 
of giving exquisite joy and amusement to thousands. 
Her grace and charm won for her friendships and 
loyalty wherever she appeared. 


Of her readings, those from Victor Hugo’s “Les 
Miserables” and from Shakespeare before club and 
church audiences in Los Angeles and elsewhere, will be 
remembered by many as notable events. She appeared 
frequently before the Gamut Club, Friday Morning, 
Ebell Matinee Musical, Cadman Creative, Wa Wan, 
Schubert and other notable clubs. She was an honorary 
members of the Verse Writers’ Club of Southern Cali- 


fornia and a member of the League of Western Writers. 


s O sang Rowena Field of the El Camino Real. Varied 
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Rowena Field 


‘DRAMATIST, POET AND LITERARY LEADER 


OD keeps zt there all emblematic 
Where holds Bohemia seductive 
sway, 
The. Padre’s path to life eternal, 
The humble trail, the Royal 


Way. 


Surviving Mrs. Field is her son, a graduate of the 
University of California in Los Angeles, and her hus- 
band, Benjamin Franklin Field, well known in literary 
and business circles in Southern California. Mr. Field 
is a poet of distinction, and attributes much of his. 
inspiration for song and poem to Mrs. Field. Many of 
his poems, such as “Gypsy Compensation,” were written 
to her under the glamor of their happy comradeship. 
“Gypsy Compensation” reads thus: 


HEY buy and sell and barter, 
Back in the crowded street, 
W hile you and I go wand'ring 
W here stream and forest meet. 


Adown the poppied hillside, 

Out through some woodland door, 
Where ivy clasps the mistletoe 

On gnarled white sycamore. 


You are a gypsy princess, 
I am your cavalier 

We do not buy nor barter— 
Save love for love, my dear. 


The influence of Rowena Field and the memory of 
her works will long remain to cheer and inspire. 

And may Ben Field continue to contribute joy and 
satisfaction through his song and verse. 
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Spanning the Continent 


(From page 11) 


and if either reached the Califor- 
nia border before the other, the 
lucky one might proceed until the 
lines met. 

Apparently so magnificent a 
gift would have been grasped 
greedily; but at a Chicago meet- 
ing of capitalists in September, 
1862, the scheme was condemned 
and practically rejected. Never- 
theless, in October, 1863, there 
was held in New York an election 
of directors, most of whom, how- 
ever, promptly declined the “‘hon- 
or.”” Congress was plainly non- 
plussed, and, seeing no alterna- 
tive, made such amendments in 
June, 1864, that the original bill 
could not possibly have recog- 
nized itself. Amidst wild scenes 
from June 21 to July 1, with 
Thad Stevens of Pennsylvania as 
leader using the parliamentary 
sledge-hammer, the changes were 
rushed through and the measure 
signed by President Lincoln July 
2, 1864. 


Under the revisions, shares 


“were now $100, and their num- 


ber was one million. There were 
to be fifteen directors plus five 
from the Government. The land 
grants were increased to the ten 
odd-numbered sections on each 
side within 20 miles of the track. 
Coal and iron lands were not 
withheld from the company, but 
the nation retained all other ‘“‘min- 
eral” rights. Bonds not exceeding 


two-thirds of the value of the work | 


done were to be issued upon com- 
pletion of ‘‘a certain proportion 
of the work required to prepare 
the road for the superstructure on 
any section of 20 miles.”’ This 
was delightfully vague. The other 
third was to be withheld until the 
work on the particular section was 
complete. Moreover, the company 


might, on completion of any 20- 
mile section, issue first-mortgage 
bonds to an amount not exceed- 
ing the value of the Government 
bonds on the same section. 


ag long fight was over. Now 
for the romance of building. 
Few in this day can realize the 
toil, the suffering, the heroism in- 
volved in the feat. Out into the 
wilderness, often almost a desert, 
marched the great army of work- 
men. Frequently every drop of 
water for man and beast had to 
be hauled 100 miles. Pork and 
buffalo meat were the staple diet; 
scurvy was a constant scourge be- 
cause of the lack of fruit and 
vegetables. The Indian was an 
ever-present menace. General G. 


M. Dodge, the chief engineer, 


wrote: ‘““We marched to work to. 


the tap of the drum with our men 
armed.” Every construction team 
was a moving arsenal; every track- 
layer was ready instantly to seize 
arms. At night the workers bur- 


rowed underground for protec-’ 


tion, just as in the World War; 
advance guards felt their way miles 
ahead of actual construction. 


The physical obstacles would 
have broken the spirit of a less 
valiant band of heroes. The Cen- 
tral Pacific had to bring its iron 
and steel around Cape Horn or 
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across Panama; the: Union Pacific 
was compelled to carry its rails 
and even the ties on flatboats up 
the Missouri River or haul them 
over the prairie from Iowa. The 
very engine in the Union Pacific 
shop had to be dragged from 
Omaha to Des Moines. Fully 25,- 
000 men, mainly Irish and Chi- 


nese, were employed during the 


last year, and between the lack of 
understanding on the part of the 
coolies and the ceaseless feuds 
among the “paddies” there was 
turmoil enough. 


But with what marvelous speed 
the two roads leaped toward each 
other! A writer in the “Fortnight- 
ly Review” for May, 1869, des- 
cribes it: 

“m= RACK-LAYING on the Un- 

ion Pacific is a science, and 
we, pundits of the Far East, stood 
upon that embankment, only 
about a thousand miles this side 
of sunset, and backed westward 
before the hurrying corps of 
sturdy operators with a mingled 
feeling of amusement, curiosity 
and profound respect. On they 
came. A light car, drawn by a 
single horse, gallops up to the 
front with its load of rails. Two 
men seize the end of a rail and 
start forward, the rest of the gang 
taking hold by twos, until it is 
clear of the car. They come for- 
ward at a run. At the word of 

(Read further on page 24) 
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A Visit to Dickens’ Birthplace 


(From page 17) 


books, but no copy can in any 
way compare with the original. 
After looking at it you feel that 
you have met the young Dickens. 
This, to my mind, is the highest 
compliment one cah pay a pic- 
ture. 

The cases in the birthroom 
contain no end of interesting 
relics. There are some scraps of 
the manuscripts of “A Child’s 
History of England.” There is 
the following original letter writ- 
ten to Dickens’ friend Mark 


Lemon: 
7 Devonshire Terrace 


York Gate, Regent's Park 
Sixth April, 1843. 
My dear Sir: 

Don’t forget that you dine 
with me next Wednesday (with 
as little botheration about it in 
the way of ceremony as may be) 
at a quarter before six sharp, 
not a blunt half after. 

Faithfully yours, 
Charles Dickens. 
Mark Lemon, Esq. 


Another interesting thing is a 


check written by Dickens for 50 
pounds and §8 shillings. This 
makes us realize that even such a 
great genius as Dickens had to 
bother about accounts. 

Another chatty little letter to 
Mark Lemon is as follows: 


Tavistock House, 
Friday night. 
My dear Mark: | 

I will come round to you in 
the morning at eleven. 

The sum is a swinger. I begin 
to think we had better try Ned 
on hire. 

Yours f. 
C.D. 


In one of the cases are some 
intimate things concerning Dick- 
ens: his ox-horn snuff box, his 
wooden paper cutter, and the 
mirror from his Doshill dressing 
table. A charming photograph 
shows Dickens reading to his 
daughters. 

The strangely prophetic last 
letter written by Dickens is here 
in facsimile. We are all acquaint- 


ed with the opening paragraph: 
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“My dear Kent: 

“Tomorrow is a very bad day 
for me to make a call as in addi- 
tion to my usual office business I 
have a mass of accounts to settle 
with Wells. But I hope I may be 
ready for you at three o'clock. 
If I can’t be, why then, I shan’t 
be.” 


Standing in this room, I, in- 
deed, felt that the pen was might- 
ier than the sword, and that on 
account 6f the supreme pen which 
Dickens wielded, this humble 
house has become a place of pil- 
grimage for all the nations of the 
world! Leaving the room some- 
thing on the door attracted my 
attention which I should have 


noted before: 


“The room in which Charles 
Dickens was born February 7, 
1812. 

“Man of genius? Hast thou 
any notion what a man of genius 
is? Genius is the inspired gift 
of God! 

Thomas Carlyle.” 


No lover of Dickens should 
come to England without visiting 
his birthplace at Portsmouth! 


Interlude 
By ANNE HAMILTON 


IMP sea-weed no more prone than I 
On white warm breast 
Of sand. Close pressed, 
I feel earth’s racing currents ply 
Their shuttles back and forth through me 
In rhythms of pulsing ecstasy. 


How thin your voice! Its calling seems 
Inconsequent, 

For discontent 

Fades through the veil of swinging dreams 
That hangs my happy soul afloat, 
Langorous, unleashed, remote. 


The moan and swish of sea-surge slips 
Through submerged thought, 

Till I am caught 

Within the arc its pendulum dips 

Through blue to blue. From heaven to hell 
I swing in paths where angels fell. 


I drift unbound above the world 

Through lyric peace. 

In space, release 

Comes from the maelstrom of the whirled 
And weary minds; the rainbow mesh 


Of paradise has dimmed the flesh! 
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CONSTANCE FERRIS 


BY HELEN ALLRED 


Calls” I found myself forced to discard a lot of con- 

jectures I had in regard to her. No doubt the public 
also has these misconceptions. 

Miss Ferris received me in her charming apartment 
fronting San Francisco Bay, surrounded by her books 
and choice works of art. Her home reflects her person- 
ality and I found myself greatly intrigued watching the 
play of emotion on her expressive face. 

That sadness and a great sorrow have etched their 
lines on Miss Ferris’ life is quite evident to a keen 
observer. However, the sorrow that turned her against 
the world for a time produced “Curtain Calls” and 
other worth-while poems. 

Unlike most writers, Miss Ferris is not out to impress 
New York. Her inspiration is derived in the West and 
she writes for Western markets almost exclusively. 

It would appear necessary for this poet to suffer in 
order that she might sing. One has the feeling that 
tragedy has stalked her and made her bitter for a time, 
but whatever her sorrow, it is unspoken, and apparently 
unforgotten. We assume that she doesn’t forget, but 
finds release, and peace of a sort, in her singing. 

It is surprising, but nevertheless true, that the hand 
that writes so deftly of gay Lotharios, second story 
windows, cast-off matrons and indeterminate offspring, 
can ulso pen the following: 


I an interview with the charming author of “Curtain 
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Pity the young man seething with virility; 
Pity the young girl, with lithe, ecstatic grace; 
Pity the zealous, the strivers, the seekers, 
They, too, must come to quiet in the end. 

Pity not the old maid, alone with her teacups; 
Pity only those, who in life’s long twilight, 

Are left without firelight, 

Candlelight and dreams. 


That we are to infer the author is left without fire- 
light, candlelight and dreams seems far-fetched, but we 
must remember that she would not have felt the urge 
to sing as she has if she had not somehow been denied 
them. When firelight comes back, as it gradually does, 
we shall have more songs, and I am wondering of what 
sort. I cannot, by any stretch of imagination, see her 
writing of babbling brooks and birds making love in the 
sunshine. It doesn’t go with those great, dark, tragic 
eyes. 


I doubt that Constance Ferris had any special aspira- 
tions to become a poet in her early girlhood. She admits 
to having been a teacher and later on, a court reporter, 
but she doesn’t in the least look the part of either. It 
was a surprise to her former associates when “Curtain 
Calls” came forth as her first brain child, and some- 
thing of a shock to some. 


Singing her songs of the verities of life, she must use 
words that appear crude to the people who wear the 
rose, or slightly darkened glasses. Take Gordon Smeed, 
for instance, one of her poems in “Curtain Calls”: 


If there be anything more colossal than greed, 
It is the conceit of women about their virtue. 
The drabbest of them live their lives 

In the constant fear that it is assailed. 

How bitterly they misjudged me, when 

In my Marmon car, with my air of cunning, 
I coasted the hills and cut the corners 

Of Powell, Mason, Stockton and Grant. 

I sought romance, dark and glowing, 
Which, I have found, is not compatible 
With too much virtue. 


Here are a few lines from a sonnet to be published 
shortly: 


That other springs shall bud, I do not care, 
No promise lies that in remoter times, 
I’ll-wear another's token in my hair— 


When I asked her, rather bluntly, I am afraid, why 
she was so brutally frank in her poems, she said, “I 
sing of realities, and life, as I see it, admits of no com- 
promise, so why not call a spade a spade; that is what 
it is.” 

In the attractive volume of verse published by the 
Harr Wagner Publishing Company, San Francisco, Miss 
Ferris has expressed in such intriguing frankness the 
story of the lives of many men and women, but through 
every line of her artistic interpretation runs the mystery 
that environs her own mental and physical experiences. 
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Books and Writers 


MAINLY HORSES — Edited by 
Ernest Rhys and C. A. Dawson- 
Scott. D. Appleton and Co., 1929. 


ye twenty-nine tales in this col- 
lection, entitled “Mainly Horses,” 
yields eight in which horses play the 
leading role; other animals, from 
ants to crocodiles, give motives for 
the remaining twenty-one. Every 
tale is modern, well written and 
readable, to an unusual degree. 


The preface also is fascinating, as 
it is quoted from an Arabian writer 
of travels, sixty-three years ago, and 


describes the ideal Arabian horse. 


The first story about horses is by 
Dr. Chas. G. D. Roberts, the author 
of “In the Morning of Time,” which 
dwelt with pre-historic man. This 
tale, “Children of the Wind,” is a 
graphic description of the securing 
and subduing of horses for the use 
of men. The leader, “Gort,” and his 
young companion, “Borg,” are char- 
acters in this, as their ancestor 
“Grom” was the hero of the novel 
above mentioned. The story des- 
cribes a period few attempt to pic- 
ture. There is no distortion of val- 
ues; but the tale is a thrilling one. 


The second of the horse stories is 
“Break-Neck Hill,” by Esther Forbes. 
The splendid racer “Cuddy” has be- 
come too dangerous to ride; too old 
to race. This illustrates the love of 
man for a horse, for the owner re- 
served for himself the task of dis- 
patching the beautiful, ugly-tem- 
pered beast. 

“And Behold a White Horse,” by 
C. A. Dawson-Scott, is a Cornish 
folk tale, with a supernatural touch 
of extended vision, relating to the 
passing of Gregor Strongman. 


“Los Seguidores,” by R. B. Cun- 
ningham, is laid in the pampas. It 
deals with the tragic triangle of two 
Gauchos and their pretty, young 
sister. The title is taken from the 
pair of black horses with white noses 
(known as “picazos”) which the 
elder brother owned. 

“The Irish Cob,” by George Bor- 


row, has an eerie note of the power 


of an Irish blacksmith over horses. 

“The Ride to York” recounts the 
famous Dick Turpin’s ride from 
London to York on his black mare, 
“Black Bess.” It is by W. Harrison 
Ainsworth and is delightful. The 
mare gives her life for her rider but 
a gypsy furnishes a disguise without 
which the sacrifice would have been 
in vain. As a rustic, Dick is seen and 
passed by when the officers arrive at 
the inn. 


“The Last Inch,” by Constance 
Holm, is a story of the woods. It 


‘deals with an accident which threat- 


ened the life of Buck Drummond, 
the boss’ “best waggoner,” and who 
was saved through the faithfulness 
of “Lauder,” his leading horse. 
““Makel-Adel,” by Ivan Turgen- 
off, is a story of a ruined Russian, 
former landowner, and his Cossack 


horse, “Makel-Adel.” The theft of 


the horse, the dearest thing in the 
world to the man, and his search 


and apparent recovery by a repur- 
chase at one of the fairs, forms the 
motif for the story. The tale is mas- 
terfully written, as is every one in 
the collection. 

—Lotus J. Costigan. 


NEW YORK — By Paul Morand. 
Published by Henry Holt .and 
Company, 1 Park Avenue, New 
York. Price $2.50. 


BRILLIANT, highly interest- 


ing book written by a French- 
man and illustrated by Vaquero, a 
young Spanish architect and painter. 
Too bad all the illustrations are not 
so brilliant as the text itself. The 
illustrations of Wall Street and Fifth 
Avenue are very inadequate repre- 
sentations of famous thoroughfares; 
the frontispiece is funny . . . the 
author and artist viewing New York 
resemble a couple of wooden images 
looking at some childish cardboard 
structures. 

The book is good reading, but we 
do not subscribe to all the author’s 
conclusions, i.e., “there is more sen- 
sation to be got in one day in 


Broadway than in all the other 48 
states in the Union put together . .” 
and again, “Chicago is too new, San 
Francisco too unsubstantial, Los 
Angeles too much of an exhibition 
town, New Orleans too decrepit, but 
New York has progressed normally 
and solidly . . .” New York has 
not progressed normally—it has sky- 
rocketed! 


The author’s definition of the 
“skyscraper” is clever and his terse, 
laconic comparisons are illustrated 
in the following excerpt: 

“Oxford, plunged in the past, has 
been unkindly named the home of 
lost causes: Columbia is the home of 
winning ones” . . . and New York 
. . “The great pot into which so 
many hatreds and hopes and fer- 
ment have been flung, is boiling, is 
rising skyward and its well-being is 
its protection.” 


—Grace Talbot Hadley. 


GOLDEN RIVER—By Margaret Y. 
Lull. Harper Brothers, 1930. Price 
$2.00. 


py ERE is a charming birthday 
book for the girl of the family, 
one that will be read again and 
again for the thrill of satisfaction 
over Marta’s experiences, her disap- 
pointments, her humiliations, her 
stubborn loyalties and her victories. 


Marta is so likeable and so worth- 
while, whether she is meeting the 
hostile intrigues of Elsie Foster in 
the girls’ school, where Elsie carries 
the Delta feud, or rejoicing in the 
beauties of her beloved river, that 
she holds the partisanship of her 


readers. 


Chan Foster, with his innate sense 
of justice and his broader outlook, 
discounts the petty jealousies of the 
Delta country and champions the 
unpopular cause of higher levees, 
in spite of the opposition of his 
uncle and cousin. So we have a fine 
conflict of rivalries and cross-pur- 
poses, and the background of the 
great river, golden and terrible in 

(Read further on page 26) 
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A Share in 

the Earnings 
of 30 Great 
Corporations 


now open to 
every investor 


ARGE investors have always 
found good common stocks, if 
bought outright in proper balance 
and diversification, a safe and 
highly profitable holding. This is 
the basic idea of the fixed trust— 
to diversify the investor’s funds 
among a large number of leading 
stocks and then allow principal and 
income to grow with the country. 


Super-Corporations of America 
Trust Shares is a fixed trust with 
a portfolio of 30 high-grade stocks, 
all listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. These shares offer, 
among other advantages, safety, 
marketability, liberal return and at- 
tractive possibilities of profit. They 
are so moderately priced as to be 
within the reach of everyone, and 
both large and small investors find 
them equally well suited to their 
needs. Send for circular A-1230. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


Incorporated 


Investment Securities 
STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, San Francisco 
Spring Arcade Bldg., Los Angeles 
STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue at 46th Street 
New York 
STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
(Established in 1882) 


EXCEPT FROM GOVERNOR’S 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

“If we take counsel among our- 

selves in a spirit of true charity, we 

are certain to be a harmonious and 


happy people.” 
January 5, 1931. 


Spanning The Continent 
(From page 20) 
command the rail is dropped in 
its place, right side up with care, 
while the same process goes on at 
the other side of the car. Less 
than thirty seconds to a rail for 
each gang, and so four rails go 
down to the minute. Quick work, 
you say, but the fellows on the 
Union Pacific are tremendously 
in earnest. The moment the car is 
empty it is tipped over on the side 
of the track to let the next loaded 
car pass it, and then it is tipped 
back again, and it is a sight to see 
it flying back for another load, 
propelled by a horse at the end of 
60 or 80 feet of rope, ridden by a 
young Jehu who drives furiously. 
Close behind the first gang come 
the gaugers, spikers and bolters, 
and a lively time they make of it. 
It is a grand Anvil Chorus that 
these sturdy sledges are playing 
across the plains. It is in triple 
time, three strokes to the spike. 
There are ten spikes to a rail, four 
hundred rails to a mile, eighteen 
hundred miles to San Francisco. 
... Twenty-one million times are 
these sledges to be swung—twen- 
ty-one million times are they to 
come down with their sharp punc- 
tuation, before the great work of 

modern America is complete.” 
It was the mightiest race ever 
run in the history of man—that 
contest between the Central Pa- 
cific and the Union Pacific. For, 
remember, each was to go as far 
and as fast as it could until it met 
the other, and every extra mile 
won a fortune in Government 
bonds. It meant $96,000,000 to 
the winner. The Central Pacific 
had to climb over the Sierras, 
7012 feet into the heavens; but, 
without waiting for the completion 
of tunnels, its builders dragged 
material over the peaks and laid 
tracks beyond. In the fall of 1867 
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the coolies of the Central were 
through the mountains; the pad- 
dies of the Union had reached the 
top of the Black Hills and were 
descending into the Great Basin. 
It was China against Ireland. In 
their zeal each road graded far 
beyond its completed portion, and 
when at length the rails met, the 
Central Pacific had prepared 80 
miles too far and the Union Paci- 
fic had wasted $1,000,000 beyond 
the junction. When this was dis- 
covered, Congress squelched the 
controversy by deciding that the 
common terminus should be at or 


near Ogden, Utah. 


~~ now, on May, 1869, the 
roads had met at Promon- 
tory Point. The Union Pacific 
had built 1086 miles from Oma- 
ha; the Central Pacific 680 miles 
from Sacramento. True, some of 
the rails were rather wobbly, some 
of the road-beds hardly recogniz- 
able as such—so much so that 
the Secretary of the Treasury did 
not declare the work finished un- 
til November 3, 1869. 

But what of that? The trails of 
steel had met. 

It was a dramatic celebration 
that was staged on historic Pro- 
montory Point about noon of this 
May day. A space of 100 feet 
had been left between the lines. 
Very early Leland Stanford, Gov- 
ernor of California and President 
of the Central Pacific, arrived with 
his corps. Before noon Vice-Presi- 
dent Durant and two directors of 
the Union Pacific with a group of 
Mormon leaders from Salt Lake 
were there. Soldiers from Fort 
Douglas, with a brass band, rep- 
resented the Government. A 
strange conglomeration of In- 
dians, Mexicans, Chinese, negroes, 
and Irish were the unofficial spec- 
tators. 

(Read further on page 26) 
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Some of the Romance of Fremont 


(From page 16) 


bor of Constantinople was called an Indian festival from a wooden 


Chrysoceras, Golden Horn. He 
savored the beauty of all nature. 
Particularly he loved California 
following those grim, starving 
times when crossing the moun- 
tains it was often a case of “‘skele- 
ton men leading skeleton horses.” 
He loved the ease and joy of her 
climate. It is interesting to note 
that climate was already being 
written big in 1846. Settlers wrote 
home to Missouri relatives, who 
always inquired if a country was 
infested with fever or ague, that 
there was only one man in Cali- 
fornia who had ever had a chill 
and Monterey people walked 
eight miles to see him shake! 


HE sensuous side of Fremont’s 

soldier nature, as well as his 
iron-strong constitution, warmed 
to the luxury of such a land ex- 
travagant with its sunny days, 
fertile fields, wild flowers care- 
lessly “‘enameling” miles of foot- 
hills; mountains rich in magnifi- 
cent redwoods. He revelled in the 
rigors of an exposed dangerous 
life. Spartan and epicure seem 
close woven in explorer natures. 
Ernest de Koven Lefhingwell, the 
Pasadena millionaire arctic ex- 
plorer, who lived ten years in an 
arctic hut mapping the northern 
coast of Alaska for the govern- 
ment, says in his Memiors: “Give 
me gold plate to eat from or else 
tin dishes!”” So Fremont could 
endure and thrive on starvation 
rations using gunpowder when 
salt failed, but he enjoyed jams 
and jellies and rich fruit cake 
contributed to expeditions by 
family and friends. 

He was both hardened and 
sensitive — but never squeamish. 
He wrote of eating dog meat at 


bowl, with little motherless pup- 
pies tumbling about. He said he 
could not have done this if he 
had had any “‘delicate, over-civil- 
ized nerves.” For he loved all 
animals. His heart was wrung 
once seeing a young buffalo, 
strayed from its herd, hopelessly 
run to earth by a pack of wolves 
when no horse was at hand for 
him to interfere in the chase. 
Fremont’s own horse, Sacra- 
mento, was California bred. Sac- 
ramento endeared himself to his 
master by his extraordinary cour- 
age and remarkable power to 
leap. This trait of the horse once 
saved Kit Carson’s life when Fre- 
mont leapt Sacramento onto a 
crouching Indian menacing Car- 
son whose gun had misfired. Sa- 
gundai, Fremont’s Delaware chief, 
galloping up, finished the job 
with the Indian. The arrow was 
poisoned as arrows usually were 
—the Indians whetting them on 
dried sticks made of deadly putrid 
meat or liver and blood. When 
Fremont was in the East between 
expeditions he parked Sacra- 
mento in the blue grass region 
of Kentucky. 
From the time Fremont first 
saw the beauty of California 
stretching before him he deter- 
mined to make his home here— 
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and he did. Mrs. Fremont died 


in Los Angeles. That her hus- 
band, the fearless adventurer who 
had spent his life “Among waste 
places and Indians,” should have 
died of ptomaine poisoning in 
New York seems ironically incon- 
sistent. 


All through the pages of his- 
tory we find that John Charles 
Fremont, man of reflection and 
man of action, was the great 
friend of California—that gay, 
hospitable land so loosely -held 
by Mexico; where the sentiment 
was “give us a guitar and a fan- 
dango and devil take the flag!”’, 
whose people would dance 
through an earthquake and were 
“born in the saddle and married 
in the saddle,” the state he was 
the means of securing for us. 
Fremont’s published enthusiasm 
over the glory and worth of the 
Bear State was to the doubting 
ears of an uninformed nation “‘a 
trumpet giving no uncertain 
note.” 


It seems particularly appropri- 


ate that the heroic bust of Fre- - 


mont should be modelled by the 
California sculptor, Austin James, 
who has spent the greater part of 
his life a few miles from Mount 
Fremont and the Monterey Cus- 
tom House. Austin James as- 
sumed the role of General John 
Charles Fremont in the great 
pageant of historical events at the 
San Francisco Exposition in 1915. 


The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 
surance companies in premium 
income-fire, marine and auto- 
mobile—in Pacific Coast States 
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FORMER GUESTS 
REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 


wh off \f 


RAVELERS select the Great North- 

ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago’s “loop’’. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and up— Sample Rooms $4.00, 
$5,00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 
New Garage One-half Block 


Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 
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ag You can’t win when 
_-your feet ache 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


in the New Family Size 
Shaker Top Tin 


i [ is so easy to shake into your shoes 
“2 this antiseptic, healing powder that 
to stops the pain of hot, tired, aching, 
swollen, tender, feet and takes the sting 
out of corns and bunions. 


: Keep a “shaker” handy for use before 
te walking, dancing, golfortennisand get 
ike the benefit of “play” in real comfort. 
es ss Allen’s Foot-Ease is also put upin the regular 
ia 34 (envelope) style package. The New Shaker 

% top tin is more economical and handy to use. 
“3 Sold everywhere. Sent by mail for 60c in 
‘23% stamps. Sample mailed free—address Allen’s 
‘=: = Foot=Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Zoe Al le ns 
Foot:Ease 


Spanning the Continent 
(From page 24) 


The remaining ties were placed. 
Coolies laid rails from the West; 
Irish laid rails from the East. 
Telegraph wires were arranged to 
record in all large American cities 
each blow of the sledge. Corre- 
sponding blows were to be struck 
on the City Hall bell at San Fran- 
cisco, ahd with the last stroke a 
cannon at Fort Douglas was to 
fire. General Safford presented 
for Oregon a spike of gold, silver, 
and iron; Tuttle of Nevada a 
spike of silver; Dr. Harkness of 
California a spike of gold. A tie 
of California laurel was put in 
place, and Stanford and Durant 
prepared to drive the last spike 
with a silver sledge. 


The telegraph operator ticked 


_ off to the world: “To everybody, 


keep quiet. When the last spike 
is driven at Promontory Point we 
will say, ‘Done’. Don’t break the 
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circuit, but watch for the signals 
of the blows of the hammers. . . . 
Almost ready. Hats off. Prayer is 
being offered. . . . We have done 
praying. The spike is about to be 
presented. . . . The signal will be 
three dots for the commencement 
of the blows.” 

Stanford and Durant brought 
down the hammer; the spike was 
driven; the wire flashed to the 
world the one word “‘Done’’. The 
motley group on the lonely Point 
raised a shout; the locomotives 
shrieked; the band played. Every 
bell in San Francisco burst forth 
and pealed for hours. At Omaha 
100 cannon thundered from Cap- 
itol Hill. Chicagoans in a parade 
four miles long marched until 
night. New York roared a salute 
of 100 guns. The chimes of Old 
Trinity broke forth with “Old 
Hundred,” while the choir chant- 
ed a “Te Deum.” The East had 
met the West; there was no 
longer East or West.. 


Books and Writers 


(From page 23) 


flood, which erases petty differences 
and brings together clashing factions. 

To anyone who knows the Sacra- 
mento River and its surroundings, 
the truth of the picture that the 
book draws adds greatly to the 
charm of the story. The story itself 
is sweet and wholesome, of the type 
with which Nora Perry charmed the 
girls of the last generation. The de- 
votees of Nora Perry and Sarah 
Orne Jewett will be delighted to find 
so wholesome and so compelling a 
book for their own girls. They will 
certainly be glad to find so worthy a 
successor to their own favorites, and 
pleased to learn that Margaret Lull 
will have another girl’s book out 
next year. 


—Elizabeth Abbey Everett. 


CALIFORNIA GRINGOS—By H. 


A. Van Coenen Torchiana. Paul 


Elder and Company, San Fran- 
cisco. Price $2.50. 


R. VAN COENEN TORCHI- 
ANA is a native of the Nether- 
lands. He came to the West forty 


years ago and spent ten years in the 
saddle, holding various positions 
from cowboy to manager on big 
cattle ranches. 


“California Gringos” is a series of 
personal reminiscences in the form 
of a story. Every incident related in 
this book actually happened. It is a 
ranchman’s story written by one 
“who earned cowboy wages clinging 
on frosty mornings to the hurricane 
decks of bronchos . . . whose hair 
has been stiff with the dust of the 
plains, whose face was burned by 
the sun and the alkali-laden winds:” 
The book is well illustrated and of 


(Read further on page 32) 
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Real People in Mark Twain’s 
Stories 
(From page 13) 
Wilson, and “The Man That 
Corrupted Hadleyburg,” were 
merely vehicles for ideas. Here, 
of course, individual characteriza- 
tion becomes unimportant, and 
the people are apt to be mere 
types. When he wrote about the 
Yankee, Mark Twain was thor- 
oughly familiar with the autobi- 
ography of P. T. Barnum. When 
one reads the two books together, 
it is impossible to escape the sus- 
picion that in the Yankee there 
is a strong element of Barnum. 
It seems not to be on record, 
however, that Mark Twain attrib- 
uted the character to that source. 


Many of the short stories of 
Mark Twain are simply his ver- 
sions of incidents that had been 
related to him. Such are “A True 
Story,” “Was It Heaven or 
Hell?”’, “Luck,” and even the im- 
mortal “Jumping Frog of Cala- 
veras County.” These he used as 
they came to him, adding the 
flavor of his own humor and style, 
without modifying the characters 
and incidents. 


Congressional Reapportionment 
(From page 14) 
being determined on getting the 
appointment of committees 
through the speaker. That the 
north realizes the situation and 
is disposed to be fair is shown by 
the bill already prepared by As- 
semblyman Percy West of Sacra- 
mento, which grants the south 
what it rightfully claims. But some 
resentment has been shown in the 
north at the attempt of the south 
to get more than that right. 
Whatever the difficulties of the 
situation a solution will be found 
and reapportionment undoubted- 
ly secured. Without such the new 


congressmen must be elected at 
large, with the result that the 
south, with the most votes, would 
be a heavy factor in the election 
of all 9 of the new members. The 
census itself was impersonal, mer- 
ciless, and fair. We cannot hope 
that reapportionment will be im- 
personal but it should be fair. 


to the writing 
of the above article on Congres- 


sional Reapportionment, a later de- 
velopment may materially change 
the situation. In order to prevent 
her loss of two congressmen, Penn- 
sylvania has devised a scheme which 
will increase the total membership 
of the House, although such in- 
crease had been definitely decided 
to the contrary. By this plan 4 of 
the states would lose representatives 
—Dissouri 2, instead of 3; while 
Pennsylvania will gain 3. Instead of 
a loss of 4, the South would gain 10 
in addition to retaining 9, which 
would be lost under the law as 
it now stands. Thus the states now 
losing would naturally support the 
new law unless their fear of giving 
more power to the industrial states 
will cause them to accept the situa- 
tion as it is. Illinois, while gaining 
none now, would secure 3 additional 
members under the proposed law. 
California would secure 23 or 24 
additional congressmen under the 
new law, all of which would create 
new problems here; although the 
supposition is that the California 
delegation will oppose the Pennsyl- 
vania plan. The Legislature will 
probably not act until Congress acts, 
which means that the matter will be 
held up until after the February re- 


cess at Sacramento. 


—~239 Post Street“ 
») Francisco-~___ 
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$100 for One Good 
Commercial Drawing 


Earn While You Learn 
This course teaches you how to draw 
“pictures that sell,”’ while learning. E. V. 
Fritsch, Texas, who had completed only 


one-third of the course, writes: “I earn 
$10.00 to $15.00 a day.” Miss H. Hart- 
leigh, Mass., writes: “I have made $235.00 
and I’ve only sent in 12 lessons.”” David 
W. Gould, Maine, wrote, while learning: 
“I made $225.00 on one job.” 


Opportunities Everywhere 
Over 50,000 Buyers of Drawings every- 
where; such as over 4,000 Advertising 
Agencies; 12,000 Large Advertisers; 
2,500 Newspapers; 2,400 Magazines; 
25,000 Printers; 1,100 Book and Music 
Publishers; 700 Photo-Engravers; 3,000 

Department Stores; 5,000 Art Stores. 


Send for Free Book 


Handsomely illustrated free book tells how 
you can learn at home this way. It tells what 
our graduates earn; how they earned while 
learning. Tells of big markets for drawings and 
how our Students’ rvice Bureau operates to 
help capable students to sell drawings or obtain 
a position. Carl C. Thompson writes: “Through 
your aid I have been offered 25 different posi- 
tions.”” Book is free. No obligation. No salesman 
will call. Mail coupon today. 


Washington School of 


“Born” talent not 
needed. is re- 


markable method Art, Inc. 

has taught many Room 26-G 

who had never 1115 15th Se, N. W. 
drawn before. Washington, D. C. 


Washington School of Art, Inc. 
Room 26-G 
1115 15th Se., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me without cost or obligation your 
book, also details of your offer to new studeuts. 


Name 


Please write plainly, Mr., Miss or Mrs.) 


Please state age 
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San Francisco Streets (Illus.)—James D. Hart 
Science Reveals New Sources of Power—From Thrift 
Magazine 
Schoolboy Traffic Officers in San Francisco—Kenneth Mac- 
Lachlan 
School Savings an Economic Necessity—PAilip J. Lawler... 
Service and The Golden Rule (with Portrait)—Paul Shoup 
Seventh Sense, The—Eleanor Grey 
Sculpture, The Exposition of (Illus.)—Leila Ayer Mitchell 
Southern Pacific’s Martinez-Benicia Bridge 
Spain, Some Pictures from—W. Cuthbert Robb 
State of Mind, The—Trebor Selig 
Statement of Ownership 
Stephens Collins Foster—Carl Holliday 
Stevenson Legends, Some—WNellie Van de Grift Sanchez...... 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, Cult, The Women’s Side of the— 
Frona Eunice Wait Colburn 
Sunday Pass, 20 Cents—Grace Talbot Hadley 
Symphony Orchestra, A (Illus.)—Giles Gilbert 


= 

Tale of the Three-Legged Horse, The—Will T. Fitch.......... 
Test, The (Illus.)—H. Ralph Goller 
Thrift, A Talk About—S. W. Straus 
Thrift Project, $600,000,000 (Illus.)—Trebor Selig.............. 
Through the Eyes of Youth—Mary B. Anderson 
Trees, Thirsting for (Illus.)—Harry Elmore Hurd 
Troubles of a Prospector, The—R. A. Sell 
Turn the Shield Again—Will T. Fitch 
Tuskegee—A Training Ground for Citizenship: Solving a 

Serious Social Problem—Arthur H. Chamberlain............ 
Turning Point, The—Eleanor Grey 
Two Days—Eera A. Ricks 


U 
United States of the World Today, The—Chester H. Rowell 
University of California, Changes Announced in Adminis- 
tration for 1930-31 
University, Problems. and Purposes of the—Robert G. 
Sproul ‘ 
University of Southern California, Semi-Centennial of the 
(Illus.)—Rockwell D. Hunt 
Unto the Hills—Emma Atkins Jacobs 


V 
Vanishing Landmarks of the Southwest (Illus.)—E. J. Van 
Name 
Vigilantes of Nugget Gulch—/. M. Horn 
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Ww 
Walkout Jones—S. K. Bradford, as told to Ednah Aiken...... 
Washington in the ’90s (Concluded from December, 1929 
issue)—IJsabel McKenna Duffield 11 


Washoe Baskets (Illus.)\—Myrtle Tate Myles *265 
Wasting Our Natural Resources 368 
Wenatchee Brakes—Eve Adams 299 


Western Novel, The—Vingie E. Roe 9 


What the Old Oak Told Me—George Waldemar Brunke... 189 
William Howard Taft—Frances N. Ahl 165 
Window, The—Michael S. Taylor 141 
VERSE 
A 

A Eulogy—Rand Carroll 132 
A Group of Poems: Worship; Reason; The Profligate— 

Jean W. Schell 278 
All on a Summer Day—Minnie Faegre Knox 208 


An Incident at Baldy’s Place (in lighter vein)—William 
Allen Ward 117 


April Snow—Edna Gearhart 100 
Arabesque; Second Arabesque; Third Dichonaee--Ohdie 
Wilhelm 4 358 
A Singer’s Prayer—Eva Brazier 181 
B 
Back (in lighter vein)—John T. Grant 117 
Beauty Is Shy—William Soutar 245 
Bedtime—Robert Friend 371 
Boz—Ruth Comfort Mitchell 337 
C 
Call of the North—Viwvian Stratton. 213 
Cape Perpetua (Illus.)\—Verne Bright 164 
Child of Sorrow—Alice Coggins Longaker 371 


Christmas Today—Henry Meade Bland 6 


Cinquains—Pearle Casey 211 
_ Clouds—Flora J. Arnstein 213 
Country Woman—Claire Aven Thomson 213 
Crowds—Lannie Haynes Martin 22 
D 
Desert—Annice Calland 45 
Desert Lines—William Allen Ward 181 
Designate—Flora J. Arnstein 181 


Diablo—Claude R. Kruse 76 


Disciple—Helen Maring 233 
Discontent—Lucile Walton 371 
Dusky Red Roses—Eva Brazier 210 
E 
El Corredor Del Camino (The Road Runner)—Winifred 
Davidson 
Ember Time—Harry Noyes Pratt 45 
Enmity—Helen Walker Truesdell 371 
F 
Fallen Leaves—Nora Archibald Smith 149 
Fishwife—Jo Hartman 371 
G 
Ghosts—Linda Lee 45 
. Green Brae: Stage for San Quentin—Ruth Clay Price.......... 181 
Grey Magic—Dorothy Tyler 371 
H 
Hands of An Artist—Helen Maring 234 
He Dwelt Among the Lilies—N. J. Herby 341 
Hill Crests—Harry Noyes Pratt 68 
I 
I Had a Pepper Tree—Vincent Jones 45 
Inland—Alison Parry 150 
Inspiration—Helen Maring 132 
In the Sunken Garden at Exposition Park, Los Angeles— 
Ben Field 277 
In the Valley of the Moon—WNell Griffith Wilson 245 
In Your Garden—Belle Willey Gue 56 
J 
June—Laurence Pratt 159 
Leaving the Dry Farm—Irene Welch Grissom 45 
Love’s Awakening—Jeanette Norland 371 
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M 
Miners’ Magdalen—Jo Hartman 277 
Montalvo (Illus.)—George Sterling 324 
Mother California—Mary Heron Atchison 9 
Muted—Emilie Pfister 245 
My Beloved (Illus.)—Helen Lukens Gaut 36 
My Mountain—Eunice Mitchell Lehmer 149 
Mysteries—Margaret Montgomery 100 
* Mystery—Mabel W. Phillips 277 
Mystery of Twilight—IJris Lora Thorpe 277 
O 
Old Chinatown, San Francisco—Henry Ruthruff 315 
Onward—Francisca Vallejo 349 
Oregon Etching—Eleanor Allen 205 
P 
Passing of Youth—Harry Noyes Pratt 8 
Peace—Harry Noyes Pratt 45 
Portals—Linda Lee 57 
Possession—Laurence Pratt 213 
Procrastination—Well Griffith Wilson 277 
Query—Anne Harley 213 
R 
Remainder—Irene Wilde 
Remembering James D. Phelan—Henry Meade Bland.......... 323 
Return—Flora J. Arnstein 213 
Revelations—George S. Whittaker 181 
S 
Sea Mood—Nancy Buckley 45 
Seamstress—Flora J. Arnstein 176 
Self-Sufiiciency—Eva Brazier 181 
Shadows—Mabel W. Phillips 94 
Shore Line at Dusk—George F. Whittaker 199 
Sierra Madre—Edna Morris Devin 181 
Sky Wisdom—lIris Lora Thorpe 213 
Song at Evenfall—Clark Ashton Smith 149 
Song for a Mountain—Alfaretta Lansing 68 
Songs of the Street—Eleanor Allen 100 
Spiderwebs—Louis Ginsberg 269 
Spring Silence—Harry Noyes Pratt 149 
Sunset—John Burton (Tribute to Senator Phelan) 333 
Sunset—Edith Elden Robinson........ 62 
Thanksgiving—Dorothy Tyrrel 181 
The Fault-Finder—Laura Bell Everett 149 
The Fields of Arvin—Bessie Pryor Palmer 232 
The Finished Symphony (lIllus.) Frontispiece—Beatrice B. 
Beebe 258 
The Lovelier World—Anne Hamilton 245 
The Man of Montalvo (Illus.)—L. B. Cullen Jones............ 4 
The Morning Comes—Charles Erskine Scott Wood.............. 38 
The Pine Tree—Verne Bright 45 
The Wilder Beauty—Henry Meade Bland 68 
The Pony Express (Illus.)—L. B. Cullen Jones 290 
Thread of Gold—Vincent Jones 277 
To a Poet—Laurence Pratt 149 
To the Queen Anne’s Lace—Florence Gloria Crawford........ 135 
Tumbleweed—Helen Maring 80 
Twilight—Louis Ginsberg 275 
Ww 
We Should Be Beggars—Raymond Kerensky 245 
Western Winds—H. Raynesford Mulder 245 
Worship—Louis Ginsberg 73 
Y 
You Walk Alone—Linda Lee 68 
Z 
Zion Canyon—Annice Calland 45 


COMMENT ON BOOKS 
(TITLE OF Book AND NAME OF REvIEWER HERE GIvEN) 
(Laura Bell Everett and Grace Talbot Hadley, Chief Reviewers) 


Algae, Apes and Appleseeds—Laura Bell Everett 87 
Andrew W. Mellon: The Man and His Work 255 
As I Like It—Laura Bell Everett 247 
Audacious Audobon—Laura Bell Everett 247 


Big Trees—A. H. C. 185 


Overland Monthly 


Brother Daniel—Laura Bell Everett 247 
Cardinal Newman—Cyril Clemens 119 
Children of Fire and Shadow—Harry Noyes Pratt................ 87 
Clarence Urmy—Laura Bell Everett 87 
Concerning Condensed Novels : 219 
Craft of Poetry, The—Laura Bell Everett 28 
Creating the Short Story—Laura Bell Everett 217 
Cubby Bears in California—Laura Bell Everett 23 
Days of Her Life—James D. Hart 151 
Death Valley—A. H. C 185 
Dr. Leonard’s Researches in Mexican History—Laura Bell 
Everett 59 
Field of Honor, The—Grace Talbot Hadley 247 
Fisherman’s Saint, The—Grace Talbot Hadley 381 
Fools or Gods—Laura Bell Everett 375 
Fulton Memorial Room, The—Grace Talbot Hadley............ 346 
From the Mississippi to the Sea—Cyril Clemens 151 
Glorious Adventure, The—Laura Bell Everett 247 
Golden Shower, The—Harry Noyes Pratt 88 
Golden Crucible, The 204 
Golden Stallion—Anthology of Verse 122 
Gold Rush Days With Mark Twain 217 
Good-Bye to All That—D. J. H 120 
Grand Canyon Country—dA. H. C. 185 
Grimhaven—James D. Hart 119 
Hangman’s House—Laura Bell Everett 247 
Hartrampf’s Vocabularies 120 
Hesperian, A New Magazine 219 
History of Oregon, A—A. H. C 186 
Hoosier Rhymes and Readings 255 
How the Great Ones Did It—Laura Bell Everett 87 
I Married a Ranger—Grace Talbot Hadley 311 
In Search of America 218 
Jefferson Davis—Cyril Clemens 215 
Joaquin Miller and His Other Self—Arthur H. Chamberlain 25 
‘John Marsh, Pioneer—Grace Talbot Hadley 311 
Johnny Reb—Laura Bell Everett 119 
* “Joseph and His Brethren”—Laura Bell Everett 23 
King’s Minion, The—Laura Bell Everett 375 
Lanterns of the Blue—Harry Noyes Pratt 87 
Last Frontier, The 250 
Last Lyrics—A. H. C. 186 
Laughing Boy—Laura Bell Everett 375 
Legend of Yosemite 122 
Life and Letters of a Forty-Niner’s Daughter 120 
Light Hearted Journey—Grace Talbot Hadley 183 
Living Past, The—Grace Talbot Hadley 120 
Lone Cowboy—Grace Talbot Hadley 279 
Mark Twain: New Anecdotes, Jokes, and Stories—Cyril 
Clemens 23 
Memory—Laura Bell Everett 247 
Messrs. Marco Polo—Laura Bell Everett 247 
Mexican Labor in the United States—Felix Flugel.............. 56 
Moccasin Trail, The—Lotus J. Costigan 345 
Music—Laura Bell Everett 37 
New Contract Bridge, The—Grace Talbot Hadley 381 
New Worlds to Conquer—Laura Bell Everett 247 
Notice of Purchase of St. Nicholas Magazine.......................... 151 
Oh, Ranger—A. H. C. 185 
O’Malley of Shanganagh—Laura Bell Everett 247 
On the Old West Coast—Grace Talbot Hadley 377 
Party of Baccarat, A—Grace Talbot Hadley 215 
Personality of a House, The 255 
Popular Studies of California Wild Flowers—Grace Talbot 
Hadley 311 
Prohibition and Prosperity—Laura Bell Everett 375 
Round Up, The—D. Maitland Bushby 282 
Royal Road to Romance, The—Laura Bell Everett 247 
Salt Desert Trails—Grace Talbot Hadley 381 
Scarab Murder Case, The 186 
Scarlet Charm, The—Grace Talbot Hadley 185 
Selected Poems of Katherine Lee Bates—Laura Bell Everett 375 
Six Horses—A. H. C. 282 
Song of Quetzalcoatl, The 250 
Songs From the Scaean Gate 122 
Songs of the Scythe—Harry Noyes Pratt 183 
Sonnets From a Locked Box and Other Poems—Laura Bell 
Everett 375 
Spanish Arcadia—Helen T. Pratt 56 
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C; 
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Cl 
Cl 
Cc 
Cc 
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Out West Magazine 


Street Scenes—James D. Hart 56 
Sun God’s Children, The—Laura Bell fem... 215 
Temptations to Right Doing—Laura Bell TRIER 183 
They Rise Accusing—Harry Noyes Pratt 217 
This My New England—Harry Noyes Pratt....00.....00000............ 217 
Trees of the Sierra Nevadas—Laura Bell Everett 247 
279 
University of California and Its Chronicler—Laura Bell 
Everett 
Urgent Shapes—Harry Noyes Pratt 279 
When I Was a Harvester—Laura Bell Evereit...................... 375 
122 
Who’s Who Among North American Authors........................ 123 
Wind in the Cedars, The—Laura Bell Everett........................ 375 
You and Your Job Nehiines 250 
You Can Escape—James D. Hart 119 
Youth and Other Poems—Laura Bell Everett........ EE 375 
PLATES 
Architecture of the Night—San Francisco From Hotel Mark 
196 
240 
Blossom Time in the Santa Clara Valley, California............ 98 
Crater Lake—Wizard Island—A Crater Within a Crater.... 54 
292. 
2 
Independence Hall, 194 
226 
LeaVing the Peaceful Harbor—Sails Set for — Water... 66 
Looking Toward Alcatraz and Marin Shore... 
110 
78 
34 
Sentinels Beside the Path Winding Down to the Shore.......... 142 
Source of Water Supply for the Lower Levels.......... aS 264 
Yosemite National Park, Mirror Lake... 206 
CONTRIBUTORS 
A 
100; 205 
176; 181; 213 
9 
B 
Bender, Albert M. 333; 342 
6; 68; 323 
Bradford, S. K.................... 105 
45; 164 
209 
Byington, Lewis F........................ 336 
C 
45 
132 
14 
Chamberlain, Arthur H.. 25: 79: 1853 186; 261; 282; 326; 364 
Chamberlain, James 40 
303 
Clemens, Cyril 
1193 124; 151; 157; .205; 263: 341; 357 
Colburn, Frona Eunice Wait.................... 51; 175; 339; 343; 361 


Cotton, Ethel 309; 338; 365 
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Robert 340 
Crawford, Florence Gloria........................ 135 
D 
Darling, Esther Birdsall...................... 5; 47 
D’Evelyn, Dr. Frederick W..... pitaigiliahigel 341; 347 
181 
Dodge, Alice Marie................. ie 236 
Dougherty, Augustus W.......................... 48; 297 
69 
Dufheld, Isabel il 
E 
23; 28; 59; 87; 88; 119; 149; 155; 183; 215; 217; 247; 345 
F 
277 
101; 143; 208 
56; 133; 306 
305 
G 
Grissom, Irene Welch.......................... 45 
H 
Hadley, ‘Grace 111; 120; 138; 
173; 183; 185; 197; 215; 279; 311; 346; 367; 377; 381 
Hamilton, Anne 245 
49; 56; 119; 151 
Hawthorne, Edith Garrigues............................... 336 
334 
Herby, N. J. 341 
71 
Hoover, Proclamation by President........... 292 
Howland, Colonel Harry S........................ 332 
269 
293 
K 
362 
Knox, Minnie Faegre........ 208 
Kruse, Claude R................ 76 
Kuhne, Dorothy youre 
L 
168 
Laurie, Annie 208 
Lawler, Philip J. 278 
Lebold, Meddie Maze 109 
45; 57; 68 
Lehmer, Eunice Mitchell.......................... 149 
Longaker, Alice Coggims......................... 371 
Louderback, Harriet 
M 
MacLachlan, Kenneth ia 370 
‘80; 132; 233; 234 
Markham, Edwin 337 
Martin, Lannie Haynes 22; 235 


